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A DASH THROUGH THE VINES. 


TuERE is a French city whose name, in 


English, means simply Water’s Edge. The 
| same name might serve in common for hun- 
| dreds of other towns, villages, and hamlets ; 
| but the city to which I now am journeying 
| holds itself to be no commonplace town, It 
| has peers of France among its wine-mer- 


chants. It has a brick-and-stone bridge 


| longer than Waterloo Bridge in London. It 
| has a theatre, probably the handsomest in 
| Europe, considering it both outside and in, 
| where the sensible arrangement is made of 
| keeping the scenery and properties in a 
| separate building, to diminish the risk of 


fire; on which topic, see a future paragraph. 
In that magnificent opera-house, you may sit 
in the pit in a well-stuffed, plush-lined arm- 
chair; you may admire the ladies in the 
chorus with yellow bodices and black and 


| purple petticoats; you may hear an opera, 


perhaps Verdi’s Jerusalem, and remark that 
the army of female pilgrims must have had 
an excellent commissariat with them, to keep 


| them in such tidy order and excellent plight ; | 
| you may see a ballet marvellously danced 

_ and dressed, all for the sum of one and eight- 
| = English. This proud, luxurious city 


as a noble, horse-shoe-shaped, but ill-paved 


| quay, on which hogsheads of wine are lying 
| about, like so much worthless goods, It 
| looks as if all the tubs in the world had con- 
| vened a meeting there, to agitate a reform of 


their grievances. There are tubs new, tubs 
old, tubs yellow, tubs purple, tubs black, 


| tubs on end, tubs reclining, tubs on shore, 
| tubs on board ship, tubs sound in wind and 
limb, other tubs with their ribs staved in, 


everywhere tubs, tubs, tubs! And the sleek, 


_ 8oft-eyed, fawn-coloured bullocks, who drag, 


in pairs, those tubs about, or loads of wood, 


| or do other leisurely work,—I wonder if 
_ Rosa Bonheur has paintedthem yet! If she 
 hasn’t, she ought to run down to the South 


purposely. Each of those oxen is allowed, I 
should think, a bottle of wine and bread-and- 
butter at discretion, at their déjeQner and 
dinner ; how else should they be so fat and 
Well-liking? I also entertain considerable 
doubts whether those aldermanic bullocks 
are ever transmuted into beef; it would be 
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them. On the portion of the quay named Des 
Chartrons, there are elm-trees pruned to 
represent chandeliers (which causes them to 
grow short and stubby, and in many instances 
to be covered with gouty nodosities), and 
surrounded at their base with earth and 
tub-staves, so that their living trunks serve 
as a for the goodly show of 
vessels in the crescent reach of the noble 
river. The show of shipping is goodly 
certainly ; but with pride let me waive 
all comparisons, by informing you (even 
while strolling through the capital of cla- 
rets, Bordeaux the Stately), that there is 
only one London and one Thames in the 
world. 

The ground-plan of wealthy, luxurious 
Bordeaux is a slight modification of the 
diagram of the Asses’ Bridge, which has 
proved impassable to so many students of 
Euclid. The two sides of the triangle to be 
produced, AB, AC, are two long, long streets 
named —— Cours, that start from a common 
apex, a tobacco-factory. But, instead of the 
cob-web network, or cat’s-cradle, below the 
base CB of the too often impregnable, un- 
Sebastopolitan triangle, the river Garonne 
forms a sweeping horse-shoe, and serves as a 
highway for migratory salmon, who after- 
wards migrate by land, over the Pyrenees, as 
far as Madrid. Were this crescent backed 
by a range of hills, up which the town might 
mount in a continued slope, the effect would 
be magnificent. The townsfolk, however, are 
equally content to flit to and fro on level 
ground through the handsome streets, many 
of which are called fossés, or ditches, from 
their occupying the site of former fortifica- 
tions. The river’s bank, on the side which 
skirts the town, is lined with a vast arc-of-a- 
circle of quays. The general front of the 
quay slopes down to the water’s edge at a 
gentle inclination, on the face of which the 
ebbing tides deposit abundance of drift-straw 
and cast-out rubbish, whose investigation 
would afford a clue to the nature of the 
cargo, destination, and habits of the vessels 
in the port at the time. From the quays, 
straight narrow streets dart away. Many of 
the houses composing them have almost flat 
roofs, covered with convex tiles, after the 
Italian, or rather the southern, style. There is 


too near an approach to cannibalism to eat | something in the look of the place, something 
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in the air, which makes you feel instinctively 
conscious of your neighbourhood to the 
Peninsula. Though the side streets start off 
so suddenly, they do not succeed in making 
their final escape, but are caught by the 
Cours (whatever title it may bear, whether 
St. Jean, De Tournay, or Du Jardin Public), 
which forms one of the stiltified legs of 
the aforesaid Asses’ Bridge. Bordeaux is 
the torment of corny toes. Both the narrow 
streets, the airy quays, and the aristocratic 
courses are so roughly paved, that far 
better mosaic work is to be found in the 
Camp of Honvault, where soldiers amuse 
themselves by fetching pebbles from the 
beach in the short intervals of drill and 
drum practice. If you want to see vast bath 
establishments for men and women,—twin 
and similar, but separate temples raised to 
the Genius of Hygienic personal purity,—go 
to Bordeaux, and cleanse the outside of your 
platter ; also, if it be your pleasure to behold 
gipsy-like women wearing extraordinary 
head-dresses, composed of a sort of shawl- 
handkerchief, folded in a way to defy all 
fraud, forgery, or imitation whatever. No 
need to ticket them with “Beware of coun- 
terfeits.” No need to apply to the vice-chan- 
cellor for an injunction to prevent plagiarism 
in the present case. The head-gear is as 
perfect a puzzle as the napkin-folding mys- 
teries of certain steamboat-stewards and 
restaurants, or the paper-folding feats of 
Other features 
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ambulant street conjurors. 
of the town which strike you, are the nume- 
rous glazed galleries, or passages, like those 


of Paris. For fear the shops on your right or 
your left should not attract your notice suffi- 
ciently, as you go past them, they contrive to 
meet you, by proxy, face to face. The names, 
wares, numbers, and merits of countless 
tradesmen are painted on canvas in large 
letters, and stretched across the streets from 
house to house. If Pegasus were trained to 
perform at Astley’s (some say he has been 
reduced to worse shifts than that) these 
aérial advertisements would exactly serve 
him as garters and balloons, to jump over 
and through. As it is, prosaic pedestrians 
and carriage-people walk or drive under 
a series of sail-cloth triumphal arches, raised 
in honour of the goddess of shopkeeping 
commerce. Finally, Bordeaux will make 
you open your eyes at the splendour of 
the ladies’ out-door dresses. You pursue 
in your mind the following train of logic ; 
if the open-air toilettes are so gorgeous 
and rich, what must be the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the dinner-party and ball-room 
costumes. 

The word finally was used unadvisedly, 
because no allusion has yet been made to the 
effect produced on you by the wines of Bor- 
deaux. Burgundy, Champagne, and Guienne 
(where we now are) are the three provinces 
of France which produce wines of cosmo- 
politan celebrity. Good Burgundy needs no 
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bush, here. I cannot forget the touching | 
couplet, 


Pomard, et Meulceaux, 
Et Volnay, qui est plus haut ; 


implying that while Pomard and Meulceaux 
are excellent, Volnay, higher up the hill, is 
also better, in short, at the top of the tree, 
I would even be content with a bottle of 
Moulin-a-vent, or Windmill Burgundy, for 
next Sunday’s dessert. But let me not wan- 
tonly set your mouths a-watering. While 
the gods grant us a wholesome sufliciency, it 
is a sin to be hankering after dainty drinks ; 
and the Bordeaux wines are a boon to man- 
kind. 

The claret climate, that is to say the climate 
of the Department of the Gironde, is moister, 
evidently, than that of the Cdte-d’Or, where 
the best Burgundy wines are produced, to a 
considerable hygrometric degree. Unmis- 
takeable signs are, moss, lichens, and ferns, on 
the stems and branches of trees, grasses 
growing on roofs and walls, and other slight | 
but sure symptoms. The causes are mani- 
fest in its westerly position, skirting the vast 
Bay of Biscay, and in the influx and the | 
confluence of two such rivers as the Dordogne 
and the Garonne, which not only supply an 
incalculable quantity of aqueous vapours, 
both visible and invisible, from their heaving 
bosoms, but also, by wide-spread inunda- 
tions, fill the atmosphere with moisture at 
periods of no great interval. 

If the Burgundian climate could be sus 
pended over the face of the Bourdelais by 
confining it in some solid translucent celestial 
vault, like a vast bell-glass, claret wines 
might perhaps become the best in the 
world ; but they could not be poured out in 
that mighty flood-tide with which they now 
irrigate, like their own full-flowing streams, 
the thirsty throats of the wine-drinking 
world. On the other hand, if the humid 
mists of the Gironde were constantly to 
bathe the slopes of the Cdte-d’Or, the quan- 
tity of its golden nectar might be enormously 
increased, the precarious fickleness of the 
supply might be greatly diminished by the 
moderating influence of the tempering vapour 
during sudden and sharp spring-frosts ; but 
the colour might fade to a fainter ruby, the 
perfume might lose something of its exquisite 
delicacy, and the beverage be robbed of part 
of its latent fire. As it is, all seems to be for | 
the best; of course I mean when all goes | 
right with each respective vintage. Generous 
burgundy still remains to impart strength, 
taste, and spirit to the infirm and old; while 
noble-hearted, open-handed claret supplies 
the drink of nations, supporting the energies | 
of laborious manhood, and sustaining without | 
over-stimulating his active powers. 

Were some cunning workman to carve for 
me two statues emblematic of burgundy and 
claret, neither of them should appear m 
female guise. Feminine forms would be | 
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more appropriately adapted to coquettish/and_ his wife, the Mademoiselle Theodore 
champagne (using the epithet coquette in its of London (who remembers Mademoiselle 
ood sense, as the French often do); to| Theodore? In what other book than Young’s 











dulcet, voluptuous, syren-like drinks, such as 
Malmsey-Madeira ana Muscat-Frontignac. | 
But burgundy should be an energetic young | 
vintager of five-and-twenty, in the act of| 
hiding tongues of flame in his golden vase, at 
the moment that he steps forward to pour 
out the wine. Claret should be a herculean | 
man of five-and-thirty, such as Michael | 
Angelo loved to pourtray, reposing after an 
interval of vine-dressing, like a river-god, | 
with his arm leaning on a half-recumbent | 
overflowing amphora, from which streams a 
purple, violet-scented brooklet that all who 
| will can come and partake of. 

Even from Paris only to Bordeaux is 
more than a mere step; it is a tolerably| 

long hop, skip, and jump—though a pleasant 
| one; no less, by railway, than five hun-| 
dred and eighty-three kilometres, or one 
hundred and forty-five French leagues | 
and three quarters, or three hundred and | 
sixty-seven English miles, within a frac- 
| tion. During the epoch of diligences, it took | 
| three days and two nights of continuous tra- 
| velling to accomplish the journey, at a high | 
fare, and at considerable cost for refreshment | 
on the road. Now, you may start by an| 





omnibus train at five minutes before eleven | 
at night, and reach your journey’s end at 


half-past seven next evening, for the respec- | 
tive charges of sixty francs twenty centimes, 
or fifty shillings and twopence, first-class ; | 
forty-five francs and thirty centimes, or thirty- | 
seven shillings and ninepence, second-class ; 
and thirty-three francs sixty-five centimes, 
or twenty-eight shillings and a halfpenny, | 
third class. An additional tax has lately been | 
| imposed, to pay for the expenses of the war. 
| Before the invention of the rail, Bordeaux 
was isolated from the metropolis and other 
great cities of France. The long, tedious land 
journey deterred almost all but visits of ne- 
cessity. But it was not a barbarous, ignorant, | 
| or poverty-stricken isolation ; on the contrary, 
it was a wealthy, self-complacent, highly ci- | 
| Vilised and sensual independence. Bordeaux 
| wanted for nothing that the capitals of king- 
doms usually possess. Arthur Young, who 
travelled in seventeen hundred and eighty- 
seven, writes: “ Much as I had heard and 
read of the commerce, wealth, and magni- 
fieence of this city, they greatly surpassed 
my expectations. The Place Royale, with 
the statue of Louis the Fifteenth in the 
middle, is a fine opening, and the buildings 
which form it regular and handsome. But 
the quarter of the Chapeau Rouge is truly 
magnificent, consisting of noble houses, built, 
like the rest of the city, of white hewn stone. 

have seen nothing that approaches the 
theatre, built about ten or twelve years 
ago. The establishment of actors, actresses, 
singers, dancers, &c., speak the wealth and| 











| luxury of the place. Dauberval, the dancer, 


/are her pirouettes and entrechats recorded ?) 


are retained as principal ballet-master and 
first female dancer, at a salary of twelve 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, sterling. 
The mode of living that takes place here 
among merchants is highly luxurious. Their 
houses and establishments are on expensive 
scales. Great entertainments, and many 
served on plate: high play is a much worse 
thing ;—and the scandalous chronicle speaks 
of merchants keeping the dancing and sing- 
ing girls of the theatre, at salaries which 
ought to import no good to their credit. 
Journeyed to Barbesieux, situated in a beau- 
tiful country. [Now fora warning touch of 
ante- (not anti-) revolutionary aristocracy.] 
In this thirty-seven miles of country, lying 
between the great rivers Garonne, Dordogne, 
and Charente, and consequently in one of the 
best parts of France for markets, the quan- 
tity of waste land is surprising. Much of 
these wastes belonged to the Prince de Sou- 
bise, who would not sell any part of them. 
Thus it is whenever you stumble on a Grand 
Seigneur, even one that was worth millions, 
you are sure to find his property desert. Go 
to their residence, wherever it may be, and 
you would probably find them in the midst 
of a forest, very well peopled with deer, wild 
boars, and wolves. Oh! if I was the legis- 
lator of France for a day, I would make such 
great lords skip again!” They were made to 
skip with a vengeance, sooner than even he 
anticipated. 

Arthur Young’s journey to Bordeaux was 
made on horse-back, or rather mare-back, on 
an animal of unrecorded colour, but unques- 
tionably gray ; for, after resting one day at 
Calais to recover from the fatigue of nine 
hours’ rolling at anchor, not to mention the 
voyage in a sailing vessel, she was ready next 
morning to start with her master for any in- 
definite distance. Now-a-days, such travel- 
ling would be deemed too snail-like, though 
it is a capital mode of seeing a country 
thoroughly and forming your judgments de- 
liberately. But now, arrived in a few hours 
at Paris, you toss your carpet-bag into a hack- 
fiacre, and for twenty-five sous the course, you 
drive to the Gare, or station of the Chemin 
de Fer d’Orleans. Blessings on the French 
railways for one thing ; they relieve you of 
all care about your luggage. You have it 
weighed, entered, you pay your ten centimes 
or upwards, you take your ticket, and then 
you need trouble no more about your impedi- 
menta, as the Romans called it, till you reach 
your journey’s end. But with a tiny little 
hand-bag, like mine, which a carrier pigeon 
might fetch across the Channel, containing 
nothing more than a shirt, a pair of stockings, 
a comb, a tooth-brush, a night-cap, and a 
piece of soap, you simply slip it under your 
seat. You are off; the barriers are left 
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behind. You can now eat meat and drink 
wine uniaxed by octroi duties. You rush 
across meadows through which the Seine 
meanders, becoming, at every fresh glance 
you catch of it, fine by degrees and beauti- 
fully less, The principal figures that animate 
the landscape are horses and cows, besides 
women scattered over the fields for the pur- 
pose of grubbing up dandelion plants to gra- 
tify Parisian epicures. The quantity of raw 
dandelion eaten as spring salad in Paris must, 
to use a novel expression, be seen to be 
believed. On we go, leaving suburbs, market- 
gardens, suburban villages, and village 
chiteaux behind us. Everywhere we are 
struck by the immense abundance of fruit- 
trees. The plum season hereabouts must be 
a trying time. Have they any infallible anti- 
dote to the I-dare-not-say-what ache, in time 
of need? Perhaps the numerous walled-in 
orchards of St. Michel are only meant to put 
a prudent restraint on a people too voracious 
of vegetables and fruit. Turpentine is said 
to be a specific against the internal parasites 
which tease the inward man, when the out- 
ward man’s mouth is too greedy of unripe 
a and apples; perhaps that may 

> the reason why more fir-trees are planted 
here than are usually seen in other parts of 
France. You dart along a cut in the chalk- 
hills of Estampes; you glide on to Anger- 
ville; and there you find yourself flat on 
your back, as far as the picturesque is con- 





cerned, on the wearisome, endless plain of La 
Beauce. 
The plains of Champagne are bearable. 


They are undulating; and you may speak 
of them in the plural number. La Beauce 
is a plain—and unbearable to those whose 
senses require other stimulants than corn 
and cattle. In La Beauce, supposing you 
to be standing on any given spot, you say 
to yourself, “What is the use of stirring? | 
If 1 go forward ever so far, the scene will be 
exactly the same as it is here, and if I go 
forward for ever so long, neither my own nor | 
my horse’s legs will ever be able to carry me | 
out of it.” Take the idea of arable land, as 
present in the mind of a scientific agricul- 
turist, let it spread itself out to an indefinite 
extent in all and every possible direction, 
like a pint of oil poured on the surface of a 
lake, as if it meant to constitute itself into a 
diaphragm of the universe, separating utterly 
the upper from the lower half of things 
created, and you have a clear notion of La 
Beauce. Belsia (the Latin name of this 
cheering landscape)—Belsia, says a middle- 
age poet who had the happiness to be Bishop 
of Poictiers, is a triste country, for it is de- 
ficient in only twice three things—namely, | 
springs, meadows, woods, stones, bushes, and | 

rapes. All which is true to the present | 

ay. There is not a bush nor a bramble to | 
be seen; not even a respectable tuft of | 
nettles, or a good tall thistle, for a benighted | 
linnet or goldfinch to hide itself in. The 
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paved roads show the want of pebbles— | 


macadamisation would be a piece of extrava- 


| 
| 


gance only to be effected by the importation | 


of materials from such enormous distances as 


would render them very precious stones in- | 
deed. What is it to us, flying travellers, that | 


this brown and hedgeless desert consists of 


fertile loamy soil, which lets for so many | 


francs per hectare? The little, squat, grey, | 
dumpy towns seem to crouch as close to the | 
ground as they can, either because they are | 
ashamed of themselves, or because they are | 
afraid of being swept away by the first fresh | 
The neat, plain, utilitarian | 
farm buildings are scattered over the land | 
with such regular irregularity, that you take | 


gale that blows. 


them to have been driven into their present 
positions by some principle of mutual repul- 
sion, or, perhaps, 
thespot in the midst of a grand game of chasse- 
chasse. Everything else is made to give way 


to the convenience and comfort of wheat and | 


beans, of ploughs and harrows, and of the 


animals who drag and drive them. The Beav- | 


ceron grudges a currant bush or a cherry tree 


the space of ground it takes to growin, because | 


it is so much land stolen from his darling grain 


The best thing I have heard in his favour is, | 
that he is in the habit of paying ready money. | 


You grow sick of the very sight of La Beauce 


before you have travelled half-way across it; | 
but have patience—look out of the window | 
now and then. At last you will see a couple | 


of blunt sticks rising side by side at the edge 


of the horizon. They are the towers of | 


Orleans Cathedral. 


“The origin of Orleans is lost in the night | 


Oh, dear me, what a pity it is that 
uropean towns 


of ages.” 
the history of so many 


should invariably begin with the above set | 
What a delicious variety it would | 
give to our topographical works, if we could | 
introduce a few flourishing young cities, | 
| blooming in their teens, like the promising | 
juvenile municipalities of California, New | 


phrase ! 


Zealand, aud Australia. Orleans is old, and 


looks old. I won’t bore you about the Maid | 


this time, further than to say that I hope her 
own merits were greater than those of her 
statue in the market-place. 
of the numerous French towns whose pre- 
vailing tint resembles that of the harmonious 
Friar of Orders Grey ; while the handsome 
cathedral, the dulness, and the easy life led 
there, tempt many devotees to “ walk forth 
to tell their beads.” The Orleannais speak 


low—an excellent virtue in a woman, but | 


ad been suddenly fixed to | 


Orleans is one | 


somewhat lazy and uner ergetic in men. Those | 


who have seen Dijon can easily picture to 


their mind’s eye Orleans, except that Dijon | 
has no river Loire, no raving, ravaging Vis- | 


tula of the south, whose unchecked current, 
far too rapid for ordinary swimmers, compels 
the adoption of floating inclosed bath-houses 


for the use of the natives of the dried-up | 
interior, who are glad to come to an inland | 
watering-place, where, instead of Gravesend | 
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| derness. 


| well, you will find it delicious. 


|| Pyrenees. 


| employ in mentioning mock turtle. 
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shrimps and Broadstairs flounders, they may 
eat barbels from the Loiret and salmon from 


| the Loire. 


The great delight of arriving at Orleans 


| (except, perhaps, the anticipation of eating 


genuine plums in a_ preserved — should 
the season forbid a recent —condition) is 


| consciousness of having escaped from the 


half-dozen negatives of the Beauceron wil- 
At Orleans there are vines, and 
promising ones too; a single stem left toa 


| single stool about the height of a raspberry- 


These slight peculiarities of training 
Remember, we are now 


cane. 
are worthy of note. 


| entering a district almost unthought of in 


in England, which sends forth, in tolerable 


| seasons, incredible supplies of excellent wine. 


On descending, as they call it, at your inn at 
Orleans, only call for a bottle of white 
Beaugency, and if your landlord treats you 
I put white 
Beaugency in italics, because there are white 
French wines and yellow wines. The dis- 
tinction is striking to the eye, and might be 
made to enter into common conversation, 


| without exposing the innovator to a just 


charge of affectation. Some of the wines of 
the Orleannais and the Touraine have a 


peculiar Irish whiskeyfied taste (to my own 
palate), as if the bottles had had a whiff of 
smoke puffed into them ; sometimes it varies 
to a kind of aromatic, cocoa-nutty flavour. 
But their great merit, in the merchant’s 


| eyes, is their versatility ; the number of cha- 


racters they are able to assume; the wide 
range of parts in their répertoire. Vouvray, 
near Tours, is quite celebrated for its cham- 
pagne. You may drink madeira which has 
never crossed the sea, and sherry which 
knows nothing of the south side of the 
All these are spoken of with as 
little reserve as a London pastrycook would 
It may 
be believed that when the wines of the 
Loire once reach Bercy and the Entrepdt de 
Vins at Paris, they are made to represent by 
turns the growth of every known and un- 
known vineyard. Their fundamental excel- 


| lence, which enables them to manifest such 


varied talent, arises from the same cause 


| which gives the Rhine wines their strength 
| and keeping qualities—namely, that where 


the best samples are produced, the river 
flows from east to west. It makes no dif- 


| ference that, in the analogous case, the Rhine 


flows from west to east—from Bingen to 
Mayence. The grand consequence is, that 
the northern bank of either stream lies fully 


| exposed to the noontide sun. 


The principal lions of Orleans are the 


| ¢athedral and the Loire, with its one stone 


bridge over it. It would not be reasonable 
to ask for more than one to span such an inun- 
dative shingle-sweeping stream ; the railway, 


| however, has contrived for itself a second via- 


duct. The first conducts you to an ill-kept bo- 


tanic garden (for which I should blush celestial 
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rosy red,as Milton says, were I the director), 
open to the public on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. The only things there worth looking 
at were not botanic—some silky-feathered 
Cochin China fowls. As a set-off, at Orleans 
there are public and gratuitous lectures, and 
lessons in the art of pruning and grafting 
fruit trees, created, to borrow the indigenous 
phrase, by the department and the town in 
partnership. 

The Orleans folk (and the same remark 
applies as you travel southwards) smoke a 
considerably less amount of the weed than is 
consumed in the northern departments of 
France, especially in those which are con- 
tiguous to the Belgian and the Prussian 
frontiers, There you may see even quite 
young men with a little round hole worn in 
the teeth on each side of the jaw, simply by 
the wear and tear caused by constantly hold- 
ing a short clay pipe in the mouth. The 
Orleannais and ‘Touraine women, besides 
carrying flat baskets on their heads, are also 
fond of surmounting their noddles with caps 
shaped like sewing-thimbles. While looking 
at them, I could not drive from my mind the 
punishment administered in dame-schools 
called thimble-pie. More pleasing objects 
were the handsome carriages and well-dressed 
people who frequent the streets. The grocers’ 
shops filled with stores of dried plums in 
great variety, besides pears and figs, are 
cheering to beholders gifted with a sweet 
tooth, as are also the confectioners’ windows. 
Savoury condiments are seen in the market, 
in the guise of burnt turnips and flat-baked 
onions, to give colour and flavour to the pot- 
a-feu. Glance respectfully at the hdtels of 
the noblesse, with their lofty portes-cochéres 
and their dull, dull walled-in courts, lighted 
with oil réverbéres, and wonder that people 
whose names begin with De should permit 
such abominable faults in orthography as are 
to be seen on the posters pasted up against 
their walls and even painted on the corners 
of their streets. 

Off to Blois in double-quick time! The 
banks of the Loire, as seen from the railway, 
do not correspond to De Balzac’s eulogies ; 
those of the Seine are infinitely prettier ; and 
everywhere, as you rattle along, you have 
evidences that the Loire is a mischievous 
stream,—a passionate person who now and 
then loses all self-control—a temporary 
maniac, with lucid intervals, during which he 
is sorry for the injury he has done to his 
friends and neighbours. He buries them 
beneath beds ofshingle, sand, and gravel ; he 
drowns them under a rushing cataract, and 
sweeps all their goods and chattels away ; 
and then, by-and-by, he disfigures the land- 
scape by displaying an empty bed, with more 
grey stones than water exposed to view. 
His natural guardians try to keep him with- 
in bounds by a sort of double-straight-jacket, 
called a levée. But the levées raised on each 
side of the Loire do not improve the beauty 
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of the river. In some places, the railway | 
runs within a stone’s throw of the stream, | 
which remains invisible; because the ugly 
levée screens it completely, rising before you 
like a tall green wall. The strip of land 
between the levée and the rising ground is as | 
utterly marshy a patch of ground, as if it 
were a little bit cut out of Holland, consider- | 
ably below high-water mark, and subject to | 
the chronic inconveniences of infiltration and | 
stagnant waters. All cultivation is obliged | 
to be carried on by means of high narrow 
ridges, to serve as Mounts Ararat when the 
waters of the deluge are subsided a little, and | 
deep furrows to act as drains. In spite of 
every precaution, the cabbages in the Tou-| 
raine are scorched to death by last winter’s 
frost, like our own at home, showing that 
that severe schoolmaster, Mr. Zero, has 
nipped and pinched his pupils as sharply in 
central France as in England. Nowhere 
have I seen vines growing on so moist a soil. 
The very vine-props, when done with at the 
end of the summer—to prevent their rotting, 
are obliged to be mounted high in the air, in 
little bundles, on four or five other props 
cleverly placed crosswise, and stuck in the 
ground, The vine-stools about Blois look 
like wretched snakes writhing to rid them- 
selves of the shaggy coat of parasitic moss 
that annoys them by sticking to them perti- 
naciously. The moss is owing to the mists 
which rise from the bosom of the Loire 
itself, as well as from the constant vapours 
given out during great part of the year by 
the leakage of the river, which will ooze in, 
in spite of all the care bestowed on the levée. | 
The vines themselves are cultivated in rows. 
In autumn, the earth is raised up in ridges ; 
in spring, manure or fresh mould, when 
either are to be had, are laid in the hollow 
between the rows, and the earth is hoed 
back again over it. The vines of the Tour- 
aine (Tours may fairly be taken as the centre 
of this district), must receive a much greater 
supply of moisture from the atmosphere than 
those of Burgundy possibly can ; and yet the 
former are by no means watery, or deficient 
in strength. To taste them you would not 
suppose them to have been baptised, either 
naturally or artificially. I suppose it is the 
sun who works all that chemistry. But, be | 
assured, it will not do to trifle with Touraine 
wines because they happen to look white and | 
limpid ; for I have known even cider-drinkers 
attacked with serious delirium tremens. | 
Though people may call them petits vins, | 
when they once get fairly home, they will | 
prove that they do not want for energy. 
Before reaching Blois, you pass Meung, 
where Madame de Pompadour once opened 
a new bridge, by driving over it in her coach 
and six. People said that it must be strong, 
since it had borne the heaviest burden of 
France. Leaving Blois (where you cannot 
drive out of your head the horribly-treache- | 
rous murder of the Duc de Guise, with his 
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sovereign’s consent and knowledge), you get 
a fine view on the left of the castle of Am- 
boise, where Abd-el-Kader spent five years 
of captivity. During his present visit to 
Paris, he and another illustrious personage 
can indulge in pleasant chat, touching their 


| prison experiences, Soon afterwards, you skip 


over the Loire, and you find yourself at that 
particularly genteel English colony, Tours, 
on which I will not bestow another word 
except to say that Bourgeuil and St. [bertin 
are good red wines, and that the city itself is 
a species of Frenchified Cheltenham. Your 
reception there will be measured by your 
connections; your own merits will have 
nothing to do with it. This (I am speaking 
of the English residents, you observe) shows 
a noble national spirit, and promises well for 
the future prosperity of our beloved country, 

So good-bye to the paté-shops and circu- 
lating libraries of Tours. Although I never 
paid eighteenpence in the pound in England, 
and do not live abroad on the income I have 
settled on my wife, still my father was a 
cobbler, and my respected mother a char- 
woman. With that drawback, my large 
fortune might help me to a little civil consi- 
deration ; but my good looks, my talents, and 
my engaging manners, to none at all. What 
can’t be cured must be endured. Hup! 
fiery locomotive steed, gallop away ! 
ganised meteor, flaring phenomenon, gallop 
away! Carry us as fast as you can to Cha- 
tellerault. 

On the river Cher, which falls into the 
Loire, you have the same levées and inunda- 
tions, past, present, and to come, At Saint 
Maur, you have vines trained bowerwise, 
And then you enter the town of assassins, 
From time immemorial, the women and girls 
of Chatellerault have exercised the right of 
demanding the traveller’s money, knife in 
hand, or if that failed, of attacking him 
fiercely with carving-fork and scissors, In 
the diligence days, it sufficed to have tra- 
versed a single street, to remember all the 
rest of your life that the place was famous 
for cutlery. While the horses were changing, 
these armed females climbed up the coach- 
wheels, and made their invasion by the 
window, forcing a hailstorm of poinards and 
penknives down your throat. If you entered 
a room to take refreshment, it was instantly 
swarm-full of cutlers’ wives and daughters, 
each with her box, insisting, as the law of 
the place and their municipal right, that buy 
you must. There they were, young and old, 
ugly and pretty, but equally loquacious and 
equally impudent in demanding for every 
article of steel four or five times as much as 
it was worth. The railway has effected no 
great reform ; for the she-brigands find their 
way to the platform of the station. 
could not drink a glass of wine-and-water at 
the buvette without a young woman’s stick- 
ing into me a dozen white-handled dinner- 
knives. 


Or- | 
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In travelling to Bordeaux, from the north 
of France, you rush forward to meet the 
spring. There, on March twenty-second, 
were wall-flowers in blossom, with hawthorn- 
hedges, rose-trees, and weeping-willows fast 
coming into leaf. At Poitiers, adorned with 
cypresses and picturesque quarries at the 
entrance of the town, artichokes and other 
vegetation were precociously advanced in the 
narrow valley through which the river Clain 
runs. Further on, the rows and quincunxes 
| of fine old chestnut-trees speak well of the 
climate ; and the evergreen box growing wild 
in the hedges, is a novelty, under those con- 
ditions, to English eyes. In Poitou, you 
| behold real shepherdesses, who would not 
| recognise their own selves at a fancy ball, or 
| in the portraits which fashionable artists 
have painted. They spin all day long, to 
while away the time; and they cannot help 
running the risk of intermingling their flocks 
(consisting of half-a-dozen sheep each at 
most), by meeting in knots of four or five to 
gossip and grumble about the price of bread. 
| Around Vars, the land is cultivated in strips 
of equal breadths of vines and wheat, as if 
the inhabitants had resolved to produce 
exactly equivalent proportions of loaves and 
wine. Angouléme looks like a city suspended 
in the air. Its rocky pedestal, concealed by 
| apricot trees in full blossom, is spitted by 
| the railway tunnel, which pitilessly pierces 
it. You glide on to Libourne, famous for 
claret ; you flit over the broad-spread stream 
of the Dordogne. A little further, and then 
a little further, and the porters shout the 
welcome word—Bordeaux ! 


| 
| 
| 





BARBAROUS TORTURE. 


In the present degenerate days a pair of 


curling-tongs, very seldom used, represents 
nearly all the apparatus of the hairdresser, 
pertaining to the fine-art department of his 
profession. Scissors, razor, brushes, and combs, 
remain, of course, to him ; but they belong to 
his profession merely as it is an useful art—as 
a branch of the fine arts it is almost extinct. 
Here and there a professor may be found 
| who believes in high art, writes wig-maker 
over his door, and talks to a chance visitor 
| of the general falling-off of the age. His 
| rack is full of rusty tools; and, on his 
shelves, are worm-eaten blocks covered with 
cobwebs. He is told that the rabble of his 
profession shaving at a halfpenny a chin can 
thrive ; that a halfpenny barber will some- 
times, with his own hand, scrape together 
twelve or fifteen shillings on a Saturday 
night until Sunday morning; and he 
reckons up, on his fingers, that to earn 
fifteen shillings, an unassisted professor must 
| lather and scrape a fresh customer every two 
minutes, and continue to do so without an 
instant’s pause for nearly twelve hours; 
| keeping him up all night, and cutting his 
| Way a little too far into the Sunday. ‘There- 
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' upon he shakes his head, and says, “ You 
|may believe it, if you like.” He has his 
doubts, and begs leave to retain them. It is 
not high art, he must observe. 

“There was a woman who for many years 

shaved for a halfpenny opposite St. Giles’s 
| Church.” 
“Indeed, sir! I am not surprised. In 
\the history of my art—speaking, by your 
leave, of the time when it was an art—I read 
of the fashionable barbers’ shops in Drury 
| Lane, under the reign of his sacred majesty 
King Charles the Second, and that five of 
them were conducted by ladies, as I believe 
I may make bold to remind you that the 
ballad said, 


Did you ever see the like, 

Or ever hear the same, 

Of five wo-o-men Barberers 
That lived in Drury Lane. 





One of these shops still remains, and nearly in 
the same state it existed in of yore. If you 
want to see it, sir, you must inquire for the 
corner of White Hart Yard. The daughter 
of the lady who kept it attended Gene- 
ral Monk in the Tower, sir, and married 
him. It was a good match for the general. 
No, sir, I would not exclude woman from the 
| practice of an art scarcely less fascinating 
| than herself ; and if, even in its degenerate 
| state, she will adorn it by her touch, 1 am 
not surprised. Itis her usual goodness. I 
am even consoled. Woman, sir, it has oc- 
curred to me often, is a great consoler. I am 
told that in France to this day the other sex 
ply the razor and scissors upon our sex’s 
caputs very extensively. In what style, sir, 
would you have your hair dressed ?” 

“T want it cut, simply.” 

“Cut to look simple? Yes, sir. In the 
Roman style perhaps, with a Brutus. I hope 
you know, sir, that, according to the Athenian 
Chronicle, the barber’s art was so beneficial 
to the Roman public, that he who first brought 
it into fashion in Rome had a statue erected 
to him.” 

“T need to have the patience of a statue.” 

“Did you ever meet with a book, sir, by one 
Mr. Philip Stubbes? Mentioned lately in 
an eminent periodical? Indeed, sir? Now, 
do you know, your wish to be cut simply, 
reminds me, by your leave, of the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of what Mr. Stubbes, 
(whose book I possess) says upon the palmy 
days of our art, in that reign so glorious to 
Britain.—I think I could recite the passage.” 

“Pray——” 

“Not a word, sir.” And our estimable 
friend, releasing our head suddenly, sat down 
by his table, spread one arm abroad over its 
surface, and beat time dolvorously with his 
fingers as he droned forth at us, the elegant 
extract which he had (not, it is to be feared, 
without a suppression or two) stored in his 
capacious memory : 


“There are no finer fellows under the sun, | 
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nor experter in their noble science’ (well 
put, you observe, sir)—‘ noble science of 
vitor than they be; and therefore, in the 
fulness of their overflowing knowledge, they 
have invented such strange fashions and 
manners of cuttings, trimmings, shavings, 
and washings, that you would wonder to see. 
They have one manner of cut called the 
French cut, another the Spanish cut; one 
the Dutch cut, another the Italian ; one the 
new cut, another the old; one the bravado 
fashion, another of the mane fashion ; one a 
gentleman’s cut, another the common cut ; 
one cut of the court, another cut of the 
camp ;—with infinite the like which I over- 
pass. For they have other cuts innumerable; 
and, when you come to be trimmed they wil! 
ask you whether you will be cut to look 
terrible to your enemy, or amiable to your 
friend; grim and stern in countenance, or 
pleasant and demure. Then, when they have 
done all these feats, it is a world to consider 
how their moustachios must be preserved 
and laid out from one cheek to another—yea, 
almost from one ear to another, and turned 
up like two horns towards the forehead. 
Besides that, when they come to the cutting 
of the hair, what snipping and snapping of 
scissors is there; what rubbing, what 
scratching, what combing and cleaning, what 
trickling and toying. And when they come 
to washing, how gingerly they behave them- 
selves therein. For then shall your mouth 
be bossed with lather, or foam, that riseth of 
the balls (for they have their sweet balls 
wherewith they use to wash); your eyes 
must be anointed therewith also. Then 
snap go the fingers full bravely, God wot. 
Thus, this tragedy ended, comes warm 
clothes to wipe and dry him withal; then 
the hair of nostrils cut away, and every- 
thing done in order, comely to behold. 
You shall have, also, your orient perfumes 
for your nose, your fragrant waters for your 
face, wherewith you shall be all to be- 
sprinkled; your music again and pleasant 
harmony shall sound in your ears, and all to 
tickle the same with vain delight. And 
in the end your cloak shail be brushed, and 
God be with you, gentlemen.’—Ah ! sir, there 
are few passages in literature finer than that. 
I seem to see the thing before me. O, the 
palmy day of beautiful Queen Gloriana, 
which is, Bess!” 

“But I trust, also, Mr. Wigmaker, that 
you seem also to see me before you, waiting, 
in the days of Queen Victoria, to have my 
hair cut.” 

“Certainly, sir. Would you like to play a 
little on the cittern while I am employed 
about your head? Ihave one here. In the 
good old times, cittern and lute were at the 
service of the barber’s customers. Mr. 
Battrick, one of our last great men, sir, had 
a set of bells—Whittington’s bells, they were 
called. Also monkeys.” 

“ Monkeys are still met with, and parrots.” 
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“Tn-deed, sir? I was not aware. Possibly 
you may never have heard of Thomas 
Battrick. He was born, sir, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty, and he 
died in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen ; so that he was a Nestor, sir, and 
besides that, quite a Trojan. He practised in 
Drury Lane, and in his later days there were 
never less than seven fights in Drury Lane 
every Sunday morning. He attended and 
encouraged them all, sir, for he was a great 
patron of the manly art of self-defence. He 
didn’t shave for a halfpenny on Sunday 
mornings. Curious now, sir; that old man 
remembered the time when there were no 
shaving-brushes. Lather used to be put on, 
sir, by the hand, until the French barbers 
brought in the brush ; in, I think I may say, 
the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six. A barber’s shop in the old time, 
sir, looked rather more like a surgery than 
it does now. Do you remember the lines in 
Shakespeare, sir ?” 

“Pshaw! What lines?” 

“Why, sir, these: 


* The strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop, 
As much in mock as mark,’ 


“Forfeits ? What forfeits ?” 

“Ah, that’s the point, sir. Hear Doctor 
Warburton upon that: ‘Formerly with us 
the better sort of people went to the barber's 
shop to be trimmed, who then practised the 
under parts of surgery ; so that he had occa- 
sion for numerous instruments, which lay 


| there ready for use; and the idle people 


with whom his shop was generally crowded, 
would be perpetually handling and misusing 
them. ‘To remedy which, I suppose, there 
was placed up against the wall a table of for- 
feitures, adapted to every offence of this 
kind ; which it is not likely would long pre- 
serve its authority.’ Stevens says: ‘1 have 
conversed with several people who had re- 
peatedly read the list of forfeits alluded to by 
Shakespeare, but have failed in my endeavours 
to procure a copy of it.’ These forfeits, sir, 
were as much in mock as mark, because the 
barber had no authority of himself to enforce 
them, and he put them up more in jest than 
in earnest, nearly always in doggerel. Dr. 
Henley perfectly remembered to have seen a 
set of them in Devonshire. They were 
printed like King Charles’s bantering rules.” 

“What do I owe you?” 

“ Save me, sir, you are not going with only 
one side of your haircut! Excuse me, you 
really must sit down, and if you could keep 
your head still—let me see, what was I say- 
ing? Three hundred and sixty halfpenny 
beards shaved by one hand in a single day! 
Impossible. Now, that reminds me—ha, 
ha!—of the Flying Barber. But he is no 
longer in existence. He used to run through 
the villages, sir, with a can of hot water, his 
razors, soap, and napkin, and his barber's 
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|| basin. You consider that singular, sir, do|setting that was wanted in those days. 


| you not? One never meets now with the | People were a deal better attended to then, 


| 
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| 
| 


| 


| 
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Flying Barber. That, by the bye, reminds 
me—— I beg your pardon, sir, I did not | 
catch your observation. Yes, certainly, sir. 
I do meet with a good many flying cus- 
tomers. It is a rare thing to see the same | 
face twice, such is the state of the profession. 
In the year one thousand—Sir, if you) 
jerk your head so suddenly, an artistic cut is 
quite out of the question—in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, the 
race of barbers was menaced with complete 
extinction by a public announcement, which, 
if you please, I will repeat to you: ‘A 
chemist from Germany is come over hither 
in order to obtain a patent for a certain 
water he prepares, that by only wetting the 
corner of any linen cloth with it, and rubbing 
it over the beard a little—be it longer or 
shorter—instantly moulders away the hair 
of it like dust or powder, cleaner and closer | 
than any shaving, and in a tenth part of the 
time taken up in shaving, and for less 
than a penny charge each time, and yet does 
not in the least soil or hurt the skin, or cause 
any smart, or prevent the beard’s growing 
again ; nor does it smell any more than fair 
water, nor can hurt the mouth, nostrils, or 
eyes, should any by chance get into them.| 
I does the same on the head as well as 
the beard.’ 

“Curious, sir, I think. Ah! we have had| 
many a fright in our history,and many a bitter 
persecution. We have been sent to Bride- 
well, sir, for exercising our trade on a Sun- 
day. When hair-powder was in fashion 
we have been fined twenty pounds a-piece, 
by the hundred of us, for using flour in our 
trade, on the plea that we took food 
out of the people’s mouths. That was 
before the constitution of the Guild of 
Barber Surgeons. Very interesting circum- 
stances, sir, are attached to our connection 
with the medical profession. Lord Thur- 
lowe, in his speech for postponing the further 
reading of the Surgeons’ Incorporation Bill, 
July seventeenth, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-seven, in the House of Peers, stated, 
‘that by a statute still in force, the barbers 
and surgeons were each to usea pole. The 
barbers were to have theirs blue and white 
striped, with no other appendage; but the 
surgeons’, which was the same in other 
respects, was likewise to have a galley-pot 
and a red rag, to denote the particular nature 
of their vocation.’ This description is well 
versified by Gay, in his fable of A Goat with- 
out a Beard: 





* His pole with pewter basins hung, 

Black rotten teeth in order strung ; 

Ranged cups that in the window stood, 

Lined with red rags, to look like blood, 

Did well his threefold trade explain, 

Who shaved, drew teeth, and breathed a vein.’ 


We used to do all the bleeding and bone- 


than they are now, I’m thinking; and 
since both callings were separated, they 
have both gone to the dogs. People don’t 
shave, now, sir; they wear beards and 
moustaches. Then railways don’t break half 
as many bones as bad roads and rickety 
carriages used todo, Pay me, sir? When- 
ever you please. A barber who is an artist 
is paid only by fee. Look at your head 
in the glass, sir. Simplicity itself! I thank 
you.” 


YELLOWKNIGHTS. 


Wuen Roscius was an actor in Rome, I 
think it highly probable that private theatri- 
cals, imitative of the performances of the 
great dramatic exemplar of the day, were 
a highly popular amusement among the 
juvenile Roman aristocracy. It is pleasant 
as well as reasonable to think so. I would 
have given something to have been able to 
witness such a celebration in the great city 
of men; and that such sights often took 
place I have very small doubts. That amiable 
system of classical education under which 
you and I, my dear Hopkins, were reared, 
but which our sons, let us hope, will mer- 
cifully escape—that grand scheme of gram- 
matical tuition which held chief among its 
axioms that the mind of youth, like a 
walnut-tree, must be quickened by blows in 
its advances to maturity ; that the waters of 
Helicon were not wholesome unless duly 
mingled with brine; and that the birch and 
the bays were inextricably interwoven in the 
poetical chaplet—that system, I say, taught 
us (among irreproachable quantities and sym- 
metrical feet) to look upon everything apper- 
taining to Rome and the Romans with some- 
thing very much akin to horror ; to regard 
Plautus as a bugbear and Terence as a 
tyrant ; to remember nothing of Horace but 
the portrait of Orbilius—nothing of Virgil 
but the seve memoram Junonis. But now 
that a new generation has grown up, and we 
ourselves (according to an ingenious theory 
some time propounded) have changed our 
cuticle, and have had provided for us a new 
set of viscera, we can afford to look back 
without bitterness or regret, without fear or 
trembling, upon the old days of verbum per- 
sonale and studio grammatice. Queer 
days! They would have flogged us for read- 
ing Mr. Macaulay’s Lays, and caned us had 
we looked upon Lempriére, not as a dull 
book of reference, but as the most charming 
collection of fairy tales in the world. Now 
all our gerunds and supines, our dactyls and 
spondees, our subjects and ‘attributes, our 
hexameters and pentameters, are mingled in 
a pleasant jumble of dreamy memories: now 
that we quite forget what took place in the 
thirty-sixth Olympiad, and don’t know the 
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names of the forty tyrants, and can’t re-'or ot that conceited little upstart Fatua 
member the value of an As or the number Fanna, who would not be allowed to play at 
of stadia between Rome and Capri (I speak all if she were not the niece of the Pontifex 
for myself, Hopkins, but I should not, believe Maximus. See—there are the blushing sim- 
me, respect you half so much as I doif I pering young Roman virgins, all in fine white 
thought you capable of remembering any- linen with silver hems, and their tresses pow- 
thing definite about Greece or Rome)—we dered with gold-dust. There is pretty little 
can indulge in the fancy that the Romans Livia Ottilia, the great heiress, whose cruel 
were not at all times frowning, awful spec-| papa wanted her to give up her large fortune 
tres, with hook-noses, laurel-bound brows,| towards the expenses of the Punic war, and 
and flowing togas, incessantly occupied in become a vestal virgin ; but she knew better, 
crossing the Rubicon, subduing the Iceni,! and ran off to Brundusium with young Sextus 
reviewing the tenth legion, striking Medusa-} Quintilius, There is demure little Miss Oc- 
like medals, standing behind chairs with) tavia Prima—she looks as though spikenard 
hatchets and bundles of rods, or marching) would not melt in her mouth; who would 
about with 8. P. Q. R. stuck on the top of a| think, now, that she sticks gold pins into the 
pole. Cicero pleaded against Verres, but | shoulders of her slaves, and beats her lady’s- 
there were other advocates to plead in the’ maid with the crumpling-irons? There are 
cause of a countryman’s pig. The geese were the young Roman beaux, terrible fellows for 
not always saving the Capitol—bo must have | fast chariot driving, wild beast fighting, gla- 
been occasionally said to them, and they eaten | diator backing : yonder is young Flavius, the 
with sage and onions sometimes. The Cumzan! president of the Whip club: his motto is 
sybil must have taken a little snack on her Quousque tandem: there, ambergrised, pow- 
tripod from time to time. Mecenas must! dered, perfumed, is that veteran toadeater 
have made jokes, great Cesar stooped to and tufthunter, but pretty poet, Q. Horatius 
pun, and stern Brutus played with his chil-| Flaccus; he will write a charming copy | 
dren. Yes; among all this solemn big-| of Sapphics on the occasion, dedicated to his | 
wiggery—these triumphs, ovations, sacrifices, | influential patron the Marquis Mecenas, who | 
orations (in which a tremendous amount of) will probably ask him to dinner and give him 
false Latin was talked, you may be sure),|roast pig stuffed with honey, garum, and 
there must have beena genial, social, homely, slave-fed carp. There is Ovidius Naso, 
comic element among the cives Romani.) who was a fine man once, but now goes 
Who shall say that there were not Cockney | among the gay youths by the name of Nosey. 
Romans who pronounced vir, wir, and He has led a very dissipated life, and will be 
dropped the H in Horrida? Who shall say} compelled to fly from his creditors by-and- 
that there were no games at blindman’s-buff, by, to some remote corner of Asia Minor, 
forfeits, and hunt the slipper, on long winter | attributing of course his forced absence to 
evenings, in the great consular families ;/ political reasons. There also, among the 
that there wasno kissing under the mistletoe | audience, you may see P. Virgilius Maro, in 
in the entertainments of the Roman knights ;| top-boots and a bottle-green toga. He, too, 
that there were no private theatricals, blithe-| is a poet, but is a great authority on matters 
some, ridiculous, and innocent, what time | bucolic, breeds cattle, is a magistrate of his 
Roscius was an actor in Rome ? | county, and president. of the Campanian 
For that matter, I am persuaded that, long | Agricultural Association, There is Curius 
before, Thespis’s little brothers and sisters | Dentatus, that conceited fop, who is always 
performed tragedies in a go-cart, not in socks | showing his white teeth ; and Aulus Gellius, 
and buskins, but in socks and pinafores,| who is a very Othello to his wife ; and Pom- 
before their big brother took to the legi-|peius Crassus, who is considered to be very 
timate business in a waggon; and that|like his friend Cesar; and Mark Antony, 
Alcibiades got up a private pantomime] who has incurred something like odium for 
among his friends, parodying Aristophanes’| his naughty conduct towards Mrs. Mark, 
Knights, with himself (Alcibiades) for elown, | and his shameful carryings on with a mulatto 
Socrates for pantaloon, and Glycerium for | lady in Egypt; and there is Cato, the censor, 
columbine. But confining ourselves to Rome,|who disapproves of theatricals, public and 
would you not have delighted to have wit-| private, in the abstract, turning up his nose 
nessed some ancient private theatrical enter-|in a corner and pretending to read the last 
tainment in the now capital of the papal domi-| number of Sybilline Leaves. But, mercy on 
nions ? It is good (confounding chronology) to} us! what chronology is this? Mark Antony, 
fancy the 'argest lamp lit ; the Atrium fittedup, | Curius Dentatus, and Cato the censor! As 
draped with some borrowed togas; the patres| well have Romulus and Remus with the wolf 
eonscripti in the front rows, the matres con-|in for the last scene, Numa Pompilius to 
scripti behind, among them of course the|give the entertainment, and Horatius Cocles 
mother of the Gracchi, thinking the per-| announce that a shell-fish supper is ready. 
formances of her children the most wonderful | Away, pleasant fancies ! 
that ever were seen, but entertaining no very| The mind of my life is as a cemetery, full 
exalted opinion of the dramatic efforts of| of gravestones; but here and there are gay 
Master Mareus Antonius Lepidus, aged nine, | cenotaphs, airy temples of the composite 
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~ 2 om the| beth 3 ills ive miles from 
i i sk both in a small village some five n 
ee eee eee agi : | ~ nt with which communication was kept 
ees domme "Tada ame a key,|up by a bi-daily stage-coach. I went down 
private sapomape a Suegee ee Se mr the village the other day by rail. Our 
ne ea“ Yai cni r -| genteel habitat had been pulled down bodily, 
k ights one saan anaes waa our two-stall stable occupied — a 
f Hipkins i of the| , f tl ‘ound on which a 
ipki isquir e hundredth part of the grou 1 
of Hipkins Hawes, Esquire, a man 0 hu , ee 
i the best.) mighty circular stable for roaring 
richest, but of the merriest and g ] ee ae 
igi ‘of daughters, all | had been built. Yellowknights 
He had a prodigious number of daughters, al Se ee 
y; anc i ople said that his pri-| that commodious mans n! he 
serge pie pri ai g\e rted into a ladies’ school—no: the 
pce 9 ge trim — ‘ee a Soutl-Southern Branch College for Ladies, 
men on to matrimonia ction. 2) 8 S ae cee 
indiscrimins his | Lecturer on physical astronomy, fessc 
must have been very indiscriminate in ; fein) Within Mawes fx Ue 
i i i sited by a/ Charles 8. Wain! ipkins Hav 4 
luring, be it as it may, for he was visited by a| Charl Wain | ee 
e ‘ ris living | Hipkins Hawes, Bart., now, a 
whole colony of sexagenarian gentlemen g | i L a oe 
i icini i h more | mansion at Tyburnia as big as a barrack. 
in the vicinity, who cared, I think, muc | 1 i 
i i rfc 8 But in the old days Hipkins H: . 
about his rare old port than his performances, | = - i eee 
ildr hom I can | retired coach-builder, was , 
and by a host of children, among w Fee cee Pegg hees 
i y s hospitable, charitable soul on I 
decided! oa red rd iidetioes aceon country side. He was always giving 
decidedly not lured by any ma al snares | f s eet 
i i S by a| balls, suppers, fétes champétres, : 
with reference to the Miss Haweses, but , ee Sn Devoe 
juvenile ilection for plum-cake, orange | meetings, charades, fancy- » a 
aaa ivalled | especially private theatricals. The Miss 
wine, trifle, a glorious grapery, an unriv: | - f ae ae ei 
i : ry | Haweses used to drive to 
nectarine wall, and a whole Tower armoury | Ha i ne 
i i bats, electric} riages and four (it was not 
of toys, rocking-horses, cricket Teena joer ho es 
i i a- ? ravagant to drive four hors ; 
ducks, regiments of soldiers, and India-rubber | ex g eee 
i ; 2 love | I have seen a great duchess, dead and gone, 
balls like balloons. Of course I fell in have | — 
i is 3eS y ; but | riding in a coach and six), convu Lol} 
with all the Miss Haweses afterwards ; g i sag ge 
i Ise. Street, and throw Vinegar Ya q 
somehow they all married somebody else. | = i hr eon Pos 
ir didn’ ld not uproar, in voyages of discovery a eat 
Perhaps my hair didn’t curl, so I could not, , me ot eee 
i i <ins ‘ ney were quite costume 
a eee on roy cae I ‘think 1 must have seen 
a Scan aad tl 1 Tf the fellows,” the eldest Miss Hawes as a Bayadeére, 
came, and as he found them. 2 8, oe 3 a) 
ain-spok F acbeth, Columbine (in Tur 
: a ees a cae 1 t . Peo on "the Fair One with the Golden Locks, 
op Be cpe nest apes Sask ov Dick, Zuleika, Clari id of Milan, Ophelia (a 
c them | Zuleika, Clari the maid o , OF 
or Bell are sweet upon Jack or Dick, let ; aa ee 
ipki , yhat | very cheap costume, consisting re ls 
come to Hipkins Hawes and tell him what | * > aatk backs hase} 
Hip-| part merely of a bedgown and bz , 
they mean, and he’ll see what to do. ee ee oe 
i beans | Mrs. Haller, and Flora Macdon: é 
kins Hawes knows how many blue d a 
ive,’ ipki as di F h|the youngest Miss Hawes, she was 8 
make five.” Hipkins Hawes did. Though | } ge: 83 me a 
i i ~ | santly playing fairies, sylphs, anc els, 
he lived in that grand and commodious man | santl; g fa a 
i i ar- | at this day I can’t help picturing } 
sion Yellowknights, and kept horses, car j at et = | ge ata. ee 
i ti ; -| with wings, a silver-foil wand, and ¢ 
tis cae dae alliage z that por Me skirt ; though I know her to be mar- 
 palpetl Foca yen a a a|ried to Mr. Bearskin (of Bull and Bearskin, 
Dol a soma magi A cana | stockbrokers) and the mother of six children. 
holiday afternoon have I spen g st 8) ¢ “egpe pe ym 
iri ?and|}Then the young Haweses (males), 
and admiring the wonderful lord mayors’ anc g eS aoe 
iffs’ ipki ; at | there was a swarm, all six feet high, in th 
sheriffs’ coaches that Hipkins Hawes built a | oe 
i i i treet, |army, the navy, the church, Cambridg 
his grand repository in Orchard S i y; nav, _ a ae ae 
i f| versity, Guy’s Hospital, and the a 
Portman Square. To be lifted into one o q Losy . > ie 
i i House, were continually busy w I 
these carriages, and to sit for a moment on one | , ntin ae 
i i the | theatricals; painting scenes > ; 
of those imperial squabs, was to me then st ee ae 
ici hat! modelling comic masks in clay, } tting 
summum bonum of human felicity. Wh: | g Big ee 
i boy to hard-labour in whitewashing, p 
would I give to be able to feel such a pleasure | ~_ oy the dining-room flooring for traps 
We i i irloining the sheets and table-cloths for 
aaicmmiets an eet lew: org: Baad up the green-house with 
bnights — de lis Pa ma 3 badly made fireworks, stifling the servants 
knights people; dwelling, indeed, a | badly-ms ee 
au - ature red-fire, and, in fac 
detached cottage, where an attempt at gen te Fg ad ihe fa om ot ~~ 
alcmteesedemin ten ae neha : Yellowknights who did not approve of private 
pei amet ee a ich om theatricals) “turning the house out of win- 
een Gaition for u obild ‘sch iad lows » She was a weak lady, subject to 
aie aoa ndvof whi oa a een | eniadhes and with an expressive but some- 
and in the second of which trunks, , a + : See oe 
. at monotonous formula of reply ery 
and odds and ends cumbered the manger, | wha 3 a aan 
i ib, T k, namely, “stuff and nonsense.” § 
and refused not to abide by the crib. The | remark, 2 pg gy 
great mansion and our genteel cottage were!the doctor to her, when t 
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mortally sick, “I fear, madam, that you are!could read. Ihave one of her books now, 
seriously indisposed.” Whereupon, “ Stuff and |“ Lines to ——, Morning, Psalm CIX.” | 
nonsense!” cried out Mrs. Hipkins Hawes, | don’t know what J was famous for myself, 
and died. beyond sore eyes, and an intense love for 
Hipkins Hawes himself did not take any | private theatricals. This last attachment 
active part in the private theatricals, save|made me useful. I was call-boy, under- 
paying good round sums for the expenses in-| prompter, mob (behind the scenes), Sir Jeffery 
curred, and enjoying in a most beaming man- | Hudson in the pie, one of the Children in the 
ner the enjoyments of the children he loved so| Wood, Prince Arthur, one of Hop-o’-my- 
well. His principal employment was to sit} Thumb’s brothers, a demon, a fairy, a black 
at the great French windows overlooking the | footboy, and the Yellow Dwarf. I wonder 
lawn, drink old port, and tell funny stories to|I never turned actor in after life: so 
young Bearskin, the stock-broker, and to/devoted was I to the drama in those early 
Captain Chuff, who had been a king’s mes-| days. 
senger, had travelled the wide world over, Our theatre was the great front drawing- 
had a wonderful potato snufi-box, presented | room at Yellowknights, our stage, of course, 
to him by the Emperor Alexander’s aide-de-|the back drawing-room, the folding doors 
camp, and was reported to be a gay man. I|making the proscenium. The dining-room 
never knew anyone seem happier, more con-| was our favourite salle de spectacle ; but 
tented, more at peace with the world and| Hipkins, our host, fond as he was of private 


himself than Hipkins Hawes, the retired | 
coach-builder, then a florid, bald-headed, fair, 
round-bellied proprietor, aged fifty. He! 
would hold the prompt-book during the re-_ 
hearsals of his children’s plays, and make | 
tremendous mistakes in his self-imposed task. | 
He would laugh the loudest at the jokes, and | 
clap his fat hands, and take the little children 
who had played the fairies on his knee and | 
kiss them. Ah! those were the days of pipe and 
labour, of joy and gladness, of cake and wine | 
of the mirror before any of the quicksilver 
at the back is worn off; of the plated service 
before whitening and chamois-leather have | 
been too often used, and the copper begins to | 
show. We youngsters were frequent guests | 
at Yellowknights, partly, perhaps, because 
all youth was welcome at that universal | 
children’s friend society; partly because we | 
were considered to be (1 say it without 
vanity—woe isme!) a somewhat ciever family. 
I hada brother who was a great chemist, who 
always had particoloured fingers and st ined 
clothes, who burnt holes in all the blankets 
with noxious acids, who once nearly blew the 
front of the house out with some subtle che- 
mical preparation, and who was always trying 
experiments upon the cat.* I had a brother 
who had a wonderful genius for drawing ships. 
He drew so many of them on the margins of 
his spelling-book, that he quite overlooked 
the words ending in one or more syllables, or 
the book itself, and turned out an egregious 
dunce. I hada brother who made electrical 
machines out of cardboard and sealing-wax, 
models of ships that wouldn’t swim, and 
wooden clocks that wouldn’t go. His famous 
and favourite feat, however, was borrowing 
sixpence of me, which he never gave back. 
I bad a sister—she is dead, dear girl !— 
who wrote the neatest, prettiest hand that 
ever was seen, long, I am sure, before she 





* What an inestimable boon has the invention of pho- 
tography been to heads of families whose younger 
branches are addicted to the study of chemistry. You 
can’t well blow a house up with a camera obscura, iodine, 
collodion, and gallic acid, and you may produce a pretty 
portrait of somebody. 


theatricals, was fonder still of his dinner, and 
was not to be cheated out of the enjoyment of 
his rare old port by the French windows 
looking out upon the lawn. I think Captain 
Chuff, Admiral Deadeyes (from the Priory), 
old Mr. Puffweazle the retired solicitor, and 
others of his port-wine friends, coincided in 
this view of matters : it was the more annoy- 
ing to us, as the dining-room was garnished 
by two massive Corinthian pillars, and 
looked exactly like a real stage proscenium. 
We did the best with what we had though, 
the drawing-rooms, and famously with those. 
Crowded audiences we used to have in those 
cheerful apartments, deaf old ladies in the 
front row, groups of happy children every- 
where, and a grinning background of servants 


| —to see how Miss Louisa do take her part to 


be sure! I need not enter into a minute 
criticism of our performances. We played 
everything, tragedy, comedy, farce, burlesque, 
and opera (all the Miss Haweses played and 
sang). I am afraid I was not much of an 
actor myself—I was so small and weak ;_ but 
not to be egotistical, I imagine that I did once 
make something like a sensation as the 
physician’s head in Za-ze-zi-zo-zu. 

I think if I had built coaches enough 
(mental or bodily) to be very rich, that I 
should like to have a commodious family 
mansion, where my sons and daughters could 
play their private theatricals out. I am sure 
I would not grudge them the use of the 
dining-room, but would build a commodious 
summer-house on the lawn, where I could 
sip my old port wine. 


THE PRESENT. 


Do not crouch to-day, and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fled. 
Hush your voice to tender reverence ; 
Crown'd he lies, but cold and dead : 
For the Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added weight of hours, 
Honour her, for she is mighty! 
Honour her, for she is ours! 
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, for two or three days ; but it was of no use. 


offered to take Willie a ride. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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See the shadows of his heroes 
Girt around her cloudy throne 3; 
And each day the ranks are strengthen’d 
By great hearts to him unknown; 
Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new; 
But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What he promised, she shall do. 


She inherits all his treasures, 
She is heir to all his fame, 
And the light that lightens round her 
Is the lustre of his name ; 
She is wise with all his wisdom, 
Living on his grave she stands, 
On her brow she bears his laurels, 
And his harvests in her hands. 


Coward, can she reign and conquer 
If we thus her glory dim ? 
Let us fight for her as nobly 
As our fathers fought for him. 
God, who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule, and us obey— 
Bids us cast our lives before her, 
With our loving hearts to-day ! 


HALF A LIFE-TIME AGO, 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III, 


Arrer the stun of the blow came the 
realisation of the consequences. Susan would 
sit for hours trying patiently to recal and| 
piece together fragments of recollection and 
consciousness in her brother’s mind. She 
would let him go and pursue some senseless 
bit of play, and wait until she could catch his | 
eye or his attention again, when she would 
resume her self-imposed task, Michael com- 
plained that she never had a word for him, | 
or a minute of time to spend with him now ; | 
but she only said, she must try, while there 
was yet a chance, to bring back her brother's 
lost wits. As for marriage in this state of 
uncertainty, she had no heart to think of it. 
Then Michael stormed, and absented himself 


When he came back he saw that she had 
been crying till her eyes were all swollen up, 
and he gatherel from Peggy’s scoldings 
(which she did not spare him) that Susan 
had eaten nothing since he went away. But 
she was as inflexible as ever. 

“Not just yet. Only not just yet. And 
don’t say again that I do not love you,” said 
she, suddenly hiding herself in his arms. 

And so matters went on through August. 
The crop of oats was gathered in ; the wheat- 
field was not ready as yet, when one fine day 
Michael drove up in a borrowed shandry, and 
His manner, 
when Susan asked him where he was going 
to, was rather confused ; but the answer was 
straight and clear enough. 

“He had business in Ambleside. 





He 


him back safe and sound before dark.” So’! 
Susan let him go. 
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Before night they were at home again: 
Willie in high delight at a little rattling 
paper windmill that Michael had bought for 
him in the street, and striving to imitate this 
new sound with perpetual buzzings. Michael, 
too, looked pleased. Susan knew the look, 
although afterwards she remembered that he 
had tried to veil it from her, and had assumed 
a grave appearance of sorrow whenever he 
caught her eye. He put up his horse ; for, 
although he had three miles further to go, 
the moon was up—the bonny harvest-moon— 
and he did not care how late he had to drive 
on such a road by such a light. After the 
supper which Susan had prepared for the 
travellers was over, Peggy went up-stairs to 
see Willie safe in bed; for he had to have 
the same care taken of him thata little child 
of four years old requires. 

Michael drew near to Susan. 

“Susan,” said he, “I took Will to see Dr. 
Preston, at Kendal. He’s the first doctor in 
the county. I thought it were better for us 
—for you—to know at once what chance there 
were for him.” 

“Well!” said Susan, looking eagerly up. 
She saw the same strange glance of satis- 
faction, the same instant change to apparent 
regret and pain. “ What did he say?” said 
she. “Speak! can’t you ?” 

“ He said he would never get better of his 
weakness,” 

“ Never !” 

“No; never. It isa long word, and hard 
to bear. And there’s worse to come, dearest. 
The doctor thinks he will get worse from 
year to year. And he said, if he was us— 
you—he would send him off in time to Lan- 
caster Asylum. They’ve ways there both of 
keeping such people in order and making 
them happy. I only tell you what he said,” 
continued he, seeing the gathering storm in 
her face. 

“There was no harm in his saying it,” she 
replied, with great self-constraint, forcing 
herself to speak coldly instead of angrily. 
“ Folk is welcome to their opinions.” 

They sate silent for a minute or two, her 
breast heaving with suppressed feeling. 

“He’s counted a very clever man,” said 
Michael, at length. 

“He may be. He’s none of my clever 
men, nor am I going to be guided by him, 
whatever he may think. AndI don’t thank 
them that went and took my poor lad to 
have such harsh notions formed about him. 
If I’d been there, I could have called out the 
sense that is in him.” 

“Well! I'll not say more to-night, Susan. 
You’re not taking it rightly, and I’d best be 
gone, and leave you to think it over. I'll 
not deny they are hard words to hear, but 
there’s sense in them, as I take it; and I 
reckon you'll have to come to ’em. Anyhow, 


| Would never lose sight of the lad, and have} it’s a bad way of thanking me for my pains, 


and I don’t take it well in you, Susan,” said 


he, getting up, as if offended. 
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“Michael, I’m beside myself with sorrow. | 
Don’t blame me, if I speak sharp. He and 
me is the only ones, you see. And mother 
did so charge me to have a care of him! 
And this is what he’s come to, poor lile 
chap!” She began to cry, and Michael to) 
comfort her with caresses. 

“Don’t,” said she. “It’s no use trying to 
make me forget poor Willie isanatural. I 
could hate myself for being happy with you, 
even for just a little minute. Go away, and 
leave me to face it out.” 

“And you'll think it over, Susan, and 
remember what the doctor says ?” 

“T can’t forget it,” said she. She meant | 
she could not forget what the doctor had said | 
about the hopelessness of her brother's case ; | 
he had referred to the plan of sending) 
Willie away to an asylum, or madhouse, as | 
they were called in that day and place. The | 
idea had been gathering force in Michael’s | 
mind for long; he had talked it over with 
his father, and secretly rejoiced over the pos- 
session of the farm and land which would then | 
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well founded, and the truth of one of which 
only would have been a sufficient reason for 
the strong prejudice existing against all such 
places, Each succeeding hour that Susan 
passed, alone, or with the poor, affectionate 
lad for her sole companion, served to deepen 
her solemn resolution never to part with him, 
So, when Michael came, he was annoyed and 
surprised by the calm way in which she 
spoke, as if following Dr. Preston’s advice 
was utterly and entirely out of the question, 
He had expected nothing less than a consent, 
reluctant it might be, but still a consent ; 
and he was extremely irritated. He could 
have repressed his anger, but he chose rather 
to give way to it, thinking that he could so 
best work upon Susan’s affection, to gain his 
point. But, somehow, he over-reached him- 
self ; and now he was astonished in his turn 
at the passion of indignation that she burst 
into. 

“Thou wilt not bide in the same house with 
him, say’st thou? ‘There’s no need for thy 
biding, as far as I can tell. There’s solemn 








be his in fact, if not in law, by right of his reason why I should bide with my own flesh 
wife. He had always considered the good and blood, and keep to the word I pledged 
penny her father could give her in his cata-/my mother on her death-bed; but, as for 
logue of Susan’s charms and attractions. But | thee, there’s no tie that I know on to keep 
of late he had grown to esteem her as the | thee fra going to America or Botany Bay this 
heiress of Yew Nook. He too should have | very night, if that were thy inclination. I 


land like his brother—land to possess, to cul-| will have no more of your threats to make 


tivate, to make profit from, to bequeath. For 
some time he had wondered that Susan had | 


been too much absorbed in Willie’s present, 
that she never seemed to look forward to his | 
future, state. Michael had long felt the boy | 
to be a trouble ; but of late he had absolutely | 
loathed him. His gibbering, his uncouth) 
gestures, his loose shambling gait, all irritated 
Michael inexpressibly. He did not come) 
near the Yew Nook for a couple of days, He | 
thought that he would leave her time to be- 
come anxious to see him and reconciled to his 
plan. They were strange, lonely days to! 
Susan. They were the first she had spent| 
face to face with the sorrows that had turned | 
her from a girl into a woman, for hitherto 
Michael had never let twenty-four hours pass 
by without coming to see her since she had had 
the fever. Now that he was absent it seemed 
as though some cause of irritation was 
removed from Will, who was much more} 
gentle and tractable than he had been for | 
many weeks, Susan thought that she observed 
him making efforts at her bidding, and there 
was something piteous in the way in which 
he crept up to her, and looked wistfully in 
her face, as if asking her to restore him the 
faculties that he felt to be wanting. 

“I never will let thee go, lad. Never ! 
There’s no knowing where they would take 
thee to, or what they would do with thee. 
As they say in the Bible, ‘ Nought but death 
shall part thee and me !’ ” 

The country-side was full, in those days, of 
stories of the brutal treatment offered to the 
insane ; stories that were in fact only too 





me send my bairn away. If thou marry me, 
thou’lt help me to take charge of Willie. If 
thou doesn’t choose to marry me on those 
terms—why! I can snap my fingers at 
thee, never fear. I’m not so far gone in love 
as that. But I will not have thee if thou 
say’st in such a hectoring way that Willie 
must go out of the house—and the house his 
own too— before thou’lt set foot in it. 
Willie bides here, and I bide with him.” 
“Thou hast may-be spoken a word too 
much,” said Michael, pale with rage. “If I 
am free, as thou say’st, to go to Canada or 
Botany Bay, I reckon I’m free to live where 
I like, and that will not be with a natural 
who may turn into a madman some day, for 
aught I know. Choose between him and me, 


|Susy, for I swear to you, you shan’t have 


both.” 

“T have chosen,” said Susan, now perfectly 
composed and still. “Whatever comes of it, 
I bide with Willie.” 

“Very well,” replied Michael, trying to 
assume an equal composure of manner. 
“Then I’ll wish you a very good night.” He 
went out of the house-door half-expecting to 
be called back again; but, instead, he 
heard a hasty step inside, and a bolt drawn. 

“Whew!” said he to himself, “I think I 
must leave my lady alone for a week or two, 
and give her time to come to her senses. 
She'll not find it so easy as she thinks to let 
me go.” 

So he went past the kitchen-window in 
nonchalant style, and was not seen again at 
Yew Nook for some weeks. How did he 
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pass the time? For the first day or two he 
was unusually cross with all things and peo- 
ple that came across him. 
yest began, and he was busy, and exultant 
about his heavy crop. Then a man came from 
a distance to bid for the lease of his farm, 
which had been offered for sale by his father’s 
advice, as he himself was so soon likely to re- 
move to the Yew Nook. He had so little 
idea that Susan really would remain firm to 
her determination, that he at once began to 
haggle with the man who came after his 
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Then wheat-har- | 
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seeing the house all darkened and shut up 


might quench any such intention. 

Very sick and weary at heart, she went to 
bed ; too desolate and despairing to cry, or 
make any moan. But in the morning hope 
came afresh. Another day—another chance! 
And so it went on for weeks. Peggy under- 


stood her young mistress’s sorrow full well, 
and respected it by her silence on the subject. 
| Willie seemed happier now that the irri- 


tation of Michael’s presence was removed ; 
for the poor idiot had a sort of antipathy to 


| Michael, which was a kind of heart’s echo to 
| the repugnance in which the latter held him. 
| Altogether, just at this time, Willie was the 


farm, showed him the crop just got in, and 
managed skilfully enough to make a good 
_ bargain for himself. Of course the bargain 


had to be sealed at the public-house; and the 
companions he met with there soon became 
friends enough to tempt him into Langdale, 
where again he met with Eleanor Hebthwaite. 

How did Susan pass the time? for the 
first day or so she was too angry and offended 
tocry. She went about her household duties 
in a quick, sharp, jerking, yet absent, way; 
shrinking one moment from Will, over- 
whelming him with remorseful caresses the 
next, The third day of Michael’s absence she 
had the relief of a good fit of crying ; and after 
that she grew softer and more tender; she 
felt how harshly she had spoken to him, and 
remembered how angry she had been. She 
made excuses for him. “It was no wonder,” 


she said to herself, “that he had been vexed 
with her ; and no wonder he would not give 


in, when she had never tried to speak gently 
or toreason with him, She was to blame, and 
she would tell him so, and tell him once again 
all that her mother had bade her be to 
Willie, and all the horrible stories she had 
heard about mad-houses, and he would be on 
her side at once.” 

And so she watched for his coming, intend- 
ing to apologise as soon as ever she saw him. 
She hurried over her household work, in 
order to sit quietly at her sewing, and hear 
the first distant sound of his well-known step 
or whistle. But even the sound of her flying 
needle seemed too loud—perhaps she was 
losing an exquisite instant of anticipation ; 
80 she stopped sewing, and looked longingly 
out through the geranium leaves, so that her 
eye might catch the first stir of the branches 
in the wood-path by which he generally came. 
Now and then a bird might spring out of the 
covert ; otherwise the leaves were heavily still 
in the sultry weather of early autumn. Then 
she would take up her sewing, and with a 
spasm of resolution, she would determine 
that a certain task should be fulfilled before 
| she would again allow herself the poignant 
luxury of expectation. Sick at heart was she 
when the evening closed in, and the chances 
of that day diminished. Yet she stayed up 
longer than usual, thinking that if he were 
coming—if he were only passing along the 
| distant road—the sight of a light in the 
Window might encourage him to make his 
| 4ppearance even at that late hour, while 





happiest of the three. 
As Susan went into Coniston, to sell her 


| butter, one Saturday, some inconsiderate per- 
'son told her that they had seen Michael 


Hurst the night before. I said inconsiderate, 
but I might rather have said unobservant; 


|for any one who had spent half-an-hour in 


Susan Dixon’s company might have seen that 
she disliked having any reference made to 
the subjects nearest to her heart, were they 
joyous or grievous. Now she went a little 
paler than usual (and she had never recovered 
her colour since she had had the fever), and 
tried to keep silence. But an irrepressible 
pang forced out the question— 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Thomas Applethwaite’s, in Langdale. 
They had a kind of harvest-home, and he 
were there among the young folk, and very 
thick wi’ Nelly Hebthwaite, old Thomas’s 
niece. Thou'lt have to look after him a bit, 
Susan !” 

She neither smiled nor sighed. The neigh- 
bour who had been speaking to her was struck 
with the grey stillness of her face. Susan 
herself felt how well her self-command was 
obeyed by every little muscle, and said to 
herself in her Spartan manner, “I can bear 
it without either wincing or blenching.” She 
went home early, at a tearing, passionate pace, 
trampling and breaking through all obstacles 
of briar or bush. Willie was moping in her 
absence—hanging listlessly on the farm-yard 
gate to watch for her. When he saw her, he set 
up one of his strange, inarticulate cries, of 
which she was now learning the meaning, and 
came towards her with his. loose, galloping 
run, head and limbs all shaking and wagging 
with pleasant excitement. Suddenly she 
turned from him, and burst into tears. She 
sate down on a stone by the wayside, not a 
hundred yards from home, and buried her 
face in her hands, and gave way to a passion 
of pent-up sorrow, so terrible and full of 
agony were her low cries, that the idiot 
stood by her, aghast and silent. All his joy 
gone for the time, but not, like her joy, turned 
into ashes. Some thought struck him. Yes! 
the sight of her woe made him think, great 
as the exertion was. He ran, and stumbled, 
and shambled home, buzzing with his lips all 
the time. She never missed him. He came 
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back in a trice, bringing with him his che- | 
rished paper windmill, bought on that fatal | 
day when Michael had taken him into Kendal, 
to have his doom of perpetual idiotey pro-| 
nounced. He thrust it into Susan’s face, her 
hands, her lap, regardless of the injury his 
frail plaything thereby received. He leapt 
before her, to think how he had cured all 
heart-sorrow, buzzing louder than ever. 
Susan looked up at him, and that glance of 
her sad eyes sobered him. He began to 
whimper, he knew not why; and she now, 
comforter in her turn, tried to soothe him by 
twirling his windmill. But it was broken ;| 
it made no noise; it would not go round. 
This seemed to atilict Susan more than him. 
She tried to make it right, although she saw 
the task was hopeless ; and while she did so, 
the tears rained down unheeded from her 
bent head on the paper toy. 

“Tt won’t do,” said she, at last. “It will 
never do again.” And, somehow, she took 
the accident and her words as omens of the 
love that was broken, and that she feared 
could never be pieced together again. She 
rose up and took Willie’s hand, and the two 
went in slowly to the house. 

To her surprise, Michael Hurst sate in the 
house-place. House-place is a sort of better 
kitchen, where no cookery is done, but which 
is reserved for state occasions. Michael had 





one in there because he was accompanied 


y his only sister, a woman older than him- 
self, who was well married beyond Keswick, 
and who now came for the first time to make 
acquaintance with Susan. Michael had 
primed his sister with his wishes with regard 
to Will, and the position in which he stood 
with Susan; and arriving at Yew Nook in 
the absence of the latter, he had not scrupled 
to conduct his sister into the guest-room, as 
he held Mrs. Gale’s worldly position in 
respect and admiration, and therefore wished 
her to be favourably impressed with all the 
signs of property which he was beginning to 
consider as Susan’s greatest charms. He 
had secretly said to himself that if Eleanor 





Hebthwaite and Susan Dixon were equal as 
to riches, he would sooner have Eleanor by 
far. He had begun to consider Susan as a 
termagant ; and when he thought of his inter- 
course with her, recollections of her some- 
what warm and hasty temper came far more 
readily to his mind than any remembrance of 
her generous, loving nature. 

And now she stood face to face with him ; 





her rapid progress through the bushy bye- 
paths. She did not make a favourable im- 
pression on the well-clad Mrs. Gale, dressed 
in her best silk-gown, and therefore unusu- 
ally susceptible to the appearance of another. 
Nor were her manners gracious or cordial. | 
| How could they be, when she remembered | 

what had passed between Michael and herself | 
the last time they met? For her penitence 
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had faded away under the daily disappoint- 


ment of these last weary weeks. 


But she was hospitable in substance. She 
bade Peggy hurry on the kettle, and busied | 


herself among the tea-cups, thankful that the } 
presence of Mrs. Gale, as a stranger, would | 


prevent the immediate recurrence to the one 


subject which she felt must be present in | 


Michael’s mind as well as in her own. But 
Mrs. Gale was withheld by no such feelings 


of delicacy. She had come ready-primed | 


with the case, and had undertaken to bring | 


the girl to reason. 


lost. It had been pre-arranged between the 


| brother and sister that he was to stroll out 


into the farm-yard before his sister introduced 
the subject ; but she was so confident in the 
success of her arguments, that she must 
needs have the triumph of a victory as soon 
as possible ; and, accordingly, she brought a 
hail-storm of good reasons to bear upon 
Susan’s. Susan did not reply for a long time; 


There was no time to be | 


} 


she was so indignant at this intermeddling of | 


a stranger in the deep family sorrow and 
shame. Mrs. Gale thought she was gaining 
the day, and urged her arguments more piti- 
lessly. Even Michael winced for Susan, and 
wondered at her silence. He shrunk out of 
sight, and into the shadow, hoping that his 
sister might prevail, but annoyed at the 
hard way in which she kept putting the case. 

Suddenly Susan turned round from the 
occupation she had pretended to be engaged 
in, and said to him in a low voice, which yet 
not only vibrated itself, but made its hearers 
vibrate through all their obtuseness : 

“Michael Hurst! does your sister speak 
truth, think you ?” 

Both women looked at him for his answer; 
Mrs. Gale without anxiety, for had she not 
said the very words they had spoken together 
before ; had she not used the very arguments 
that he himself had suggested? Susan, on 
the contrary, looked to his answer as settling 
her doom for life; and in the gloom of her 
eyes you might have read more despair than 
hope. 

He shuffled his position. 
his words. 

“What is it youask? My sister has said 
many things.” 

“JY ask you,” said Susan, trying to give a 
crystal clearness both to her expressions and 
her pronunciation, “if, knowing as you do 
how Will is afflicted, you will help me to 
take that charge of him that I promised my 


He shufiled in 


her eyes tear-swollen, her garments dusty,|mother on her death-bed that I would do; 
and here and there torn in consequence of|and which means, that I shall keep him 


always with me, and do all in my power to 
make his life happy. If you will do this, 
I will be your wife; if not, I remain un- 
wed.” 

“But he may get dangerous; he can be 
but a trouble; his being here is a pain to 
you, Susan, not a pleasure.” 

“T ask you for either yes or no,” said she, 
a little contempt at his evading her auestion 


—— 
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mingling with her tone. He perceived it, 


and it nettled him. 

“And I have told you. I answered your 
question the last time I was here. I said I 
would ne’er keep house with an idiot; no 
; more I will. So now you've gotten your 

answer.” 
| JT have,” said Susan. 
| deeply. 
| “Come, now,” said Mrs. Gale, encouraged 
| by the sigh ; “one would think you don’t love 
| Michael, Susan, to be so stubborn in yielding 
' to what I’m sure would be best for the 
lad.” 

“Oh! she does not care for me,” said 
Michael. “I don’t believe she ever did.” 

“Don’t I? Have not I?” asked Susan, 
| her eyes blazing out fire. She left the room 
directly, and sent Peggy in to make the tea; 
and catching at Will, who was lounging 
about in the kitchen, she went up-stairs 
with him and bolted herself in, straining the 
boy to her heart, and keeping almost breath- 
; less, lest any noise she made should cause 
| him to break out into the howls and sounds 
which she could not bear that those below 
should hear. 

A knock at the door. It was Peggy. 

“He wants for to see you, to wish you 
good-bye.” 

“T cannot come. 
away.” 

It was her only cry for sympathy; and the 
old servant understood it. She sent them 
away, somehow; not politely, as I have been 
given to understand, 

“Good go with them,” said Peggy, as she 
grimly watched their retreating figures. 
“We're rid of bad rubbish, anyhow.” And | 
she turned into the house with the intention | 
of making ready some refreshment for Susan, 
| after her hard day at the market, and her} 
harder evening. But in the kitchen, to which 
she passed through the empty house-place, 
| making a face of contemptuous dislike at the 
used tea-cups and fragments of a meal yet 
standing there, she found Susan, with her 
sleeves tucked up and her working apron on, 
busied in preparing to make clap-bread, one 
of the hardest and hottest domestic tasks of a 
daleswoman. She looked up, and first met and 
then avoided Peggy’s eye; it was too full of 
sympathy. Her own cheeks were flushed, 
and her own eyes were dry and burning. 

“Where’s the board, Peggy? We need 
clap-bread ; and I reckon I’ve time to get 
through with it to-night.” Her voice had a 
_ Sharp dry tone in it, and her motions had 
a jerking angularity in them. 

Pegay said nothing, but fetched her all 
| that she needed. Susan beat her cakes thin 
, With vehement force. As she stooped over 
them, regardless even of the task in which 
| she seemed so much occupied, she was sur- 

prised by a touch on her mouth of something 
| —Wwhat she did not see at first. It was a! 

cup of tea, delicately sweetened and cooled, ' 


And she sighed 


Oh, Pegg 


5 


, send them 
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and held to her lips when exactly ready by 
the faithful old woman. Susan held it off a 
hand’s-breadth, and looked into Peggy’s eyes, 
while her own filled with the strange relief 
of tears. 

“Lass !” said Peggy, solemnly, “ thou hast 
done well. It is not long to bide, and then 
the end will come.” 

“ But you are very old, Peggy,” said Susan, 
quivering. 

“Tt is but a day sin’ I were young,” replied 
Peggy ; but she stopped the conversation by 
again pushing the cup with gentle force to 
Susan’s dry and thirsty lips. When she had 
drunken she fell again to her labour, Peggy 
heating the hearth, and doing all that she 
knew would be required, but never speaking 
another word. Willie basked close to the 
fire, enjoying the animal luxury of warmth, 
for the autumn evenings were beginning to 
be chilly. It was one o’clock before they 
thought of going to bed on that memorable 
night. 
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“ A rhalf-past eleven, a.m.”—sosaida printed 
billon the mirror of a Southampton coffee- 
room where at all hours of day and night, a 
waiter with ambrosial curls, and snow-white 
cravat, faultlessly tied, an apparently never- 
sleeping being, is to be found, intently watch- 
ful, ready to minister to the varied wants of 
the continually arriving travellers, from all 
parts of the world, by sea and land—* A 
small steamer will be ready at the Docks, to 
convey passengers and their baggage to the 
Bella Donna. The Bella Donna will sail at 
three p.m.” Where does the Bella Donna 
sail to? What doI know? To every part 
of the Indies, as the Spaniards used to call 
them. To South American ports—to Jamaica, 
—to St. Thomas—to Cuba, everywhere in 
those tropical sangaree-drinking regions, either 
itself, or in conjunction with other vessels ; 
that is, personally or by correspondence. The 
Bella Donna is a Royal Mail steam-ship, of 
multifarious power ; a first-class steamer, a 
floating hotel with a farm-yard, poultry-yard, 
and ice-house ; where you can have every- 
thing you call for, and the only disadvantage 
is that you can’t do what I heard a little girl 
cry out very piteously to be allowed to do 
the other day in a hurricane between Calais 
and Dover—* get out and walk.” 

On this occasion I was not a traveller, and 
therefore coolly surveyed the collection around 
me,—the old hands intent on breakfast, the 
young ones fidgeting about luggage. Ina 
Babel of languages orders were given for 
coffee, chops, boots, coats, ham, eggs, pens, port- 
manteaus, writing-paper, broiled mackerel, 
carpet-bags, ink, umbrellas, mackintoshes, 
and prawns. The waiters and boots were 
equal to the occasion. Travellers and 
foreign tongues were familiar to them. 
They were not in a hurry, they knew 
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the exact time it would take to dis- | to be a Scotchman, deep in the hide trade; 
charge their part of the living and dead|a thin dandy—ringed, chained, curled, 
freight, and received or gave their orders, | caned, and studded ; in the neatest of boots 
and performed their work with the calmness | and tightest of gloves—in fact, in externals 
of treasury clerks, or field-marshals. a pure Parisian, fresh from Tortoni’s, the | 
My old friend, Pencarryn, about to report | Jockey Club, and the Bourse—was a New | 
on certain South American and West Indian | Yorker. At any rate, there were gathered | 
mines, had caught me on my way to the|on the deck of the little tender English, | 
New Forest, and secured me as a spectator | Scotch, Irish, French, Germans, “Statesmen,” | 
of his departure,—not romantically, for the | Spaniards, Spanish creoles, Italians, Portu- 
voyage was nothing new to him—but he | guese, Brazilians, English West Indians, and | 
asked me to see him off just as he would! gentlemen and ladies of colour of divers | 
have done, if he had been merely taking the|tongues. With a few striking exceptions, 
steamer for Edinburgh instead of for Rio de there was no special difference between our 
Janeiro. | party and one that may be found any sum- | 
In due time we moved from the hotel on ' mer’s day ona Rhine steamboat. Wide-awake | 
shore—through the broad, clean, well-built hats,moustachios, cigars, and cigarettes, many- | 
streets of New Southampton—in an involun- pocketed garments and ample nether in- 
tary procession of other voyagers, their friends teguments abounded, as well as the before- | 
and interpreters, led on by baggage carts on mentioned curious bundles of sticks of all | 
which were artistically piled trunks, chests,! dimensions, from the shillalagh to the thin 


and hat-boxes, of every description of, 
trunkish physiognomy. There is a physiog- 
nomy in trunks, and a specialty in baggage 
very suggestive, in the eyes of an old tra- 
veller, of the owners. There were vast square | 
wooden boxes, not of the sailor sea-chest 
look, strong, serviceable, cheap, which hailed 
quite naturally from Aberdeen. Large port- | 
manteaus of unmistakeably stout leather, 
no calf or canvass imitations, of curious 
colours, well banded round, and covered with | 
stout protective knobs, some being pro- 
vided, in addition, with little castors, were | 
unmistakeably North American. Then there 
was the regular military baggage, black 
marked in white, “Captain Stumpe, one 
hundred and fiftieth West Indian Regiment.” 
Even withoat the loud screams and vivid 
gesticulatious of the proprietor, I should 
have known that the two yellow, ill-made | 
portmanteaus, the capacious carpet-bag, the 
square hat-box, and the bundle of bludgeons 
and canes curiously carved, bound up with 
two umbrellas of brilliant colours, belonged 
to Monsieur Millefleurs, artist in hair-| 
dressing, perfumer, and tonsor, bound for | 
Havaunnah, from Paris, who was on his first | 
voyage. Besides tin-boxes, bonnet-boxes, 
chests, bags, there were many others, which 
to name, as the Latin Grammar says, would 
take up too much room. 
The Mouse, tender-steamer, waiting to re-| 
ceive us—dwarfed to the size of a very Aztec 
by comparison with a huge mass in the offing 
—hissed impatiently in the manner peculiar | 
to such sea sprites on such occasions. The| 
deck was soon crammed with passengers and 
luggage—a Noah’s ark of varieties, enlivened 
by a confusion of tongues. I will not profess 
to give the characteristics of each nation— 
that has been done too often. The march of| 
steam has rubbed habitual travellers down 
to a general class not easily to be distin- 
guished. A sombrero-hatted, black mousta- 
chioed, solemn, cigarette-smoking, person, 
whom I took for a Spaniard, turned out | 





cane with gold, silver, or ivory head, strapped | 
round an umbrella, which forms the invari- | 
able accompaniment—the modern fasces of a | 
foreign fine gentleman. | 

One figure, however, stood out involun- | 
tarily, almost timidly, from the common-place 
groups around him—a middle-aged, middle- 
sized, fattish, lemon-complexioned  gentle- 
man ; beardless, whiskerless, perfectly smooth- 
faced, spectacled, in snow-white trousers, 
white waistcoat, white cravat, grey cloth boots 
tipped with varnished leather, grey wide- 
awake hat, and loose black coat. 1 had never 
seen him before, except in pictures, sitting 
under a verandah, with a cigar in mouth, 
but at once recognised the West Indian creole 
shivering in spite of a bright English sun 
under the rising sea breeze. But the great | 
attraction (not to me only) was a real Spauish 
or rather Havanese baby, a few months old, 
in the arms of a large, flabby, hard-complex- 
ioned, sedate Spanish nurse. It was a little 
plump thing, of pale white-lead tinge—not 
the whiteness of English babies—with the 
blackest beads of eyes, and a profusion of jet- 
black straight hair peeping from beneath its 
night-cap. The little creature was full of the 
strangest antics and grimaces, screwing up 
its red little button of a mouth in a manner 
so unearthly, that a Scotchwoman, the wife 
of one of the engineers, pronounced it to be 
“no canny.” Its favourite toy was—what 
will you guess, you learned in English nur- 


| series ?—not a coral, nor a bunch of keys, nor 


an ivory ring, nor a watch-chain, but—a fan! 
Here was a key to the inimitable grace with 
which the Spanish beauties handle a fan— 
they begin in time ; taking their first lessons 
in a nurse’s arms ; whenever the little imp 
seemed inclined to be fractious, the fan was 
unfolded, gently waved before its face by the 
grave nurse, fluttered for a moment or two, 
and then the infant stretched out its tiny fist, 
seized the prize in a firm grasp, and tried to 
imitate the operation. 

Of course we had not steamed many yards 
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from the dock-side, before loud cries of 
lamentation arose, not for parting friends, 
—that sort of grief is reserved for less gen- 
teel conveyances,—but for parcels mislaid, 


and umbrellas left behind. Perspiring pas-| 


sengers and porters held up their hands on 
the quay, despairing for a moment, and then 
disappearing to hire one of the wary boat- 
men, who every week gather a fair harvest 
from the great Too-late family. A short 
quarter of an hour’s gliding by the lovely 
scenery of the Solent brought us alongside the 
Bella Donna. The style of getting on board a 
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beside a quarter of a hundred waiters to 
minister to the wants of a hundred and fifty 
| passengers. As for the freight, besides two 
hundred tons of stores to be consumed on 
the voyage, and five hundred tons of cargo, 
|there were some thirteen hundred tons of 
| coal for the insatiable demands of the stoke- 
holes, 

From the quarter-deck, I made my way 
amidships to look into the farm. I found it 
well stocked. In separate pens, pigs grunted, 
sheep chewed the cud; while fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys occupied long coops, in 




















large steamer from a small steamer has consi-|} marvellous profusion. ‘There is no depart- 
derable advantages, both in dignity and com-| ment in which improvement is more needed 
fort, over the small boat and rope-ladder sys-| than in sea-going pens and coops. If every 
tem of emigrant ships; where, with ashort sea|sheep had its separate stall divided off by 
and wobbling boat, climbing up an unsteady | stout open rails, and if the coops for poultry 
machine with efforts worthy of those of a| were subdivided so as not to have more than 
street mountebank, becomes the necessity of| four or five in each division ; if, in addition, 
passengers, without exception to age and sex;/the grain-troughs were kept always full 
all of whom “ must climb who never climbed} of food, and a tin fountain of sufficient 
before ;” and not only climb, but hold on for| size were attached to each water-trough, 
their lives. We were better off. a large per centage of the poultry now de- 
When the Mouse ran alongside the Bella] stroyed during every voyage by over-crowdin 
Douna, a sort of big door was opened in the | and fighting for water, would be saved, an 
side of the latter (excuse want of nautical | all would be kept in good condition. Already 
| knowledge), leading to the lower deck. The) poultry mortality had begun to take place, 
court was ready ranged in rows, to receive its| and the sheep, if they had been penned sepa- 
king, the captain; on one side the officers in| rately, would have avoided many bruises, 
blue uniforms and gold lace; on the other, a| without any loss of space. 
selection from the crew, in white trousers and} From the stock-farm I descended to the 
biue Jerseys, with “ Bella Donna” embroi-| kitchen, without halting in the long luxuriant 
| dered in red on every chest. Among these | dining-room, surrounded by softly-cushioned 
were two negroes, of the blackest, fuzziest| sofas. The kitchen is a sort of cage of iron, 
type; evidently impressed with the dignity! placed on the lower deck, nearly amidships ; 
of their office and the unaccustomed magnifi-| there I had the pleasure of seeing the French 
| cence of their costume. After the captain, the | chef, a first-rate artist, attended by his myr- 
passengers followed pell-mell, and were soon | midons at work,—and of learning how, within 
widely dispersed, the new voyagers madly | asection scarcely twelve feet square, dinners of 
shrieking for the steward and stewardess. many dishes worthy of the renowned artists of 
Leaving them to their confusion, I mounted | the Boulevard Italien and Palais Royal,—could 
to the deck; where, from bow to stern, aclear| be prepared, dished, and transferred to the 
| promenade, long enough for exercise in a pony | hands of the twenty-five waiters ; who,in full 
| chair, extended without break or step—a vast | livery of blue coats with metal buttons, and 
| improvement in comfort on the old style of} white continuations, perform the part of 
| lofty picturesque poop. Man-of-war discipline | genii of ancient story; and, at the appointed 
|, prevailed. The whiteness of the planks, the | signal—no matter whether rubbing a sonorous 
|| neatness of every arrangement, must be some-|ring, or ringing a bell—lay out the feast. 
| thing frightful to the tobacco-chewing sections|To appreciate the capabilities of mechanical 
of the one hundred and fifty passengers whose | skill and cooking talents of a high order in 
acquaintance with dirt has beenso close and so | triumphing over confined space, and in defying 
protracted, that they have acquired an affec-| time, the steam kitchen of a steam-ship must 
| tion for it. Two operations of a very different |be visited. The commander-in-chief, like 
character were going on simultaneously. On | Field-marshal Governor Crusoe, is monarch of 
one side passengers, escaped from the luggage | all he surveys. He plans the whole, but does 
|| department, were busy, choosing their light | not disdain to execute details; thus, those 
| Treading for the voyage from a parti-coloured | who have on one day luxuriated over his best 
| collection transplanted from a railway station ;| dish, a matelotte 4 la Macédoine, fricandeau 
| the stock of which had gone off with extra-|de poulet, a vol-au-vent, or a Mayonnaise 
| ordinary briskness. On the other, the captain|d’homard, may the next see him hard at 
| mustered his crew and engineers, a formidable| work chopping the vegetables destined to 
array; for the officers and crew made up more} form a delicious potage, with the rapidity 
| than fifty; six engineers had under their|and neatness of a machine; while keeping 
| command twenty-four firemen, eighteen coal|an eye on his ovens, his steamers, his 
trimmers, and a couple of mechanics. Stew-|braisiéres, his boilers, and issuing curt di- 
ards and servants made upa round dozen,! rections to his second in command, 
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In this vast floating caravanserai two 
French and one English artist sail perma- 
nently, for the passengers ; besides four as-! their own, feed daily on salt beef and suet- | 
sistants. While the steam kitchen was| puddings. I 
throwing out perfumes of delicious fragrance} A word of command recalled me from gour- | 
to a hungry man, the door of acabin close by | mand and gourmet meditations, to which only | 
accidentally opening, displayed another artist | a Brillat Savarin could have done justice. The | 


perquisites, The crew, who have a cook of 





engaged on the pastry,—into the manu-| 
facture of which he was throwing his 
whole soul. From these two laboratories 
proceed the sources of the principal employ- 
ment of the voyage: that is to say,— 
two breakfasts, luncheon, two dinners, tea, 
supper, also divers little snacks and _por- 
tions for invalids and infants, <A bill of fare 
for the preceding voyage, which fell into 
my hands, opened up a new course of 
study for sea voyagers. It was clear then 
that all tastes were consulted. Two soups 
prepared for fish, saumon enmayonnaise ; then 
came solid joints, roast beef, mutton, and 
mutton boiled, with caper sauce, with other 
solids to meet the sober appetite of John 
Bull ;—but there was also a vol-au-vent de 
volaille, ducks stewed with little peas—I 
translate here—and pigs’ feet treated in a 
manner which only French genius can exe- 
cute. After other strokes of talent of the 
same subtle character, a sacrifice was made 
to grosser English and German taste, in a 
roast goose. It was August—he was a stubble 
goose, slightly removed from a green goose. 
Other roasts succeeded, lightened up bya 
ragout of kidneys and sheep’s hearts, and a 
haricot which, from such a hand, would in- 
spire perfect confidence. Sweets followed in de- 
lightful variety and profusion. To wash down 
these luncheons, dinners, and suppers, besides 
the odd hours to be killed by a cigar and cold 
drink during a voyage of fourteen days, some 
twenty tons of ice are provided, and a cellar 
containing about two hundred dozen of wine, 
well packed—sherry and claret occupying 
the largest space, port the smallest ; Cham- 
pagne comes next to sherry ; Madeira, Hock, 
Mozelle, and Sauterne, each fill some dozen 
bins. Four casks of brandy, and about three 
hundred dozen of ale and stout, have also to 
be provided with compact storage. 

The thirstiness of idleness on a South 
American voyage must be measured in 
gallons. In the above, the ship’s crew’s con- 
sumption is not included. Besides the two 
courses and dessert of the saloon there has 


Mail tender was alongside, and a division of | 


the crew, chiefly the grinning blackmen, were | 
hauling across the connecting-plane a large | 
joomee of packages, in shape much like gigantic | 


| roll-puddings. 


i 


The canvass puddings con- | 
tained newspapers, the leather ones letters— | 


how many tons of each I did not learn, but | 
something considerable; and their direc. | 


| tions were quite an encyclopedia of geogra- 
| phical names. 


Then the word came, “All | 


for shore!” and friends embraced and took | 
| leave ; but “ Good Lord!” as old Pepys would | 


jsay, “that was a very cool, common-place 
| business.” 


| The romance of the sea has gone the way | 
of the romance of the road. Buccaneer con- | 


querors and picturesque pirates have become 


quality, and the best wine the jailor’s cellars 


which had survived the swarm of frigates so 
fatal to sea-robbing and secret island homes 
in our youth, has passed away. A few 
years ago, although travellers no longer made 
their wills and embraced their despair- 
ing wives with a tragic air on proceeding 
|from Exeter to London, a sea-voyage was 
still a serious affair. A man 
| plucked mangoes from, or cracked cocoa-nuts 
beneath, their native trees was a small lion. 
To have visited South America was to have 
ithe credit of an intimate acquaintance with 
the qualities of diamonds ; and a sojourn in 
|Cuba entitled the fortunate individual, if 
| young and not bad looking, to the deep atten- 
ition of all the young ladies, while he told 


flies, snakes, lizards, and ladrones, were 
mixed up with dark eyes, cigarettes, siestas, 
volantes, mantles, and mantillas, orange 
groves, and frightful assassinations. 

Steam has changed all that. Distance (no 
longer) lends enchantment to the view. Pas- 
isengers to Rio, Buenos Ayres, and Cuba, 








also to be provided the following separate | shook hands with their home-staying friends 
dinners :—For the officers’ mess ; for the en-|as they would have done had they been off 
gineers’ mess ; for the warrant-officers’ mess ;|in the Bella Donna to Brighton for a week. 
for passengers’ servants’ and children’s mess,|The only sentimental person in our return 
Among these, the engineers did not fare badly | boat was a simple country lass, the newly- 
on pea-soup and roast pork, stewed breast of| married wife of one of the engineers, who 
mutton, haricot, potatoes, rice, and plum- | had never seen the sea or parted with her 
pudding. For the children, chicken and rice, | husband before that day. She wept profusely. 
and tapioca-pudding were provided. After} Even the old melodious ceremony dear to 
examining these bills of fare and seeing the |sea songsters of heaving the anchor was not 
artist at work, I was not surprised to find that | performed on this occasion. As we moved 
the commander-in-chief of the kitchen had ten | off, the Bella Donna backed astern, loosed 
pounds, and that the second in command hadjand slipped a rope that held her to 4 





as impossible as those curled darlings of the | 
melodrama who robbed in velvet coats, and | 
ae their last days in Newgate, consoled by | 
the lamenting visits of curious ladies of | 


could afford. Even the romance of distance, | 


who had | 


stories in which gigantic flowers and butter- | 
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went away like a racehorse. 


SUNDAY MUSIC. 


Tuts earth we live on is decidedly a very 


curious place, and people do the most extra-| 


ordinary things upon it. ‘Whatever is, is 
right, of course—the number of feet in 
that line of the Essay on Man is certainly 
correct—but still I can’t help doubting whe- 


_ ther it be quite right to hate our brothers | 


and sisters quite as much as we do. It can’t 
be exactly a proper thing to take that which 


| does not belong to us, and cut the throats of| 


the legitimate proprietors, because they object 


| to our proceedings; to believe, (or say we 


believe) that some hundred millions of our 
fellow creatures are bound headlong to per- 


dition, because they believe rather more or | 


less than we believe. It may be right, but 
it doesn’t look like it, to send two honest 


| labourers to hard labour in a villanous jail 


—to herd with Blueskin, Jack Rann, Bill 


| Sykes, and Mat-o’-the-Mint—for the micro- 
| scopic crime of leaving haymaking to see a 
| review ; 
Christian priest, consecrated to God’s service | 


it oughtn’t to be right that a 


for our soul’s health, should, by virtue of his 
commission of J.P., have the right to do a 


| shameful and cruel wrong. Let me only take 


one little slender twig from one of the 
fascines with which we are perpetually forti- 


} fying our stronghold of assumed right or 


| wrong—one splinter of the yule log of incon- 
| sisteney—Music on Sundays. 


And, mind, I am tolerant, I am moderate ; 
I am content to blink the general Sunday 
question—Sunday and bitters, or Sunday and 
sweetstuff. Meet me on this question: Is 


|| secular music on Sundays right or wrong, 


| and are we inconsistent in our opinions and 
| acts concerning it ? 


I maintain that music is always good ; 


| and better on our best of days, Sunday. I 





shall not be long in finding antagonists who 


| will maintain that Sunday music is wrong, 
| dangerous, nay, damnable. 


Now, why should secular § 


thereof), that what is sauce for the goose is 
(or should be) sauce for the gander like- 
wise ? Did you never dwell, O ye denouncers 
of Sunday music! in a provincial garrison 
town? Did you never listen without wring- 
ing of hands, or heaving of breasts, or up- 
turning of eyes, or quivering accents—but, 
on the contrary, with much genial pleasure 
and eontent—to the notes of the regimental 
brass-band coming home with the regiment 
from church ? Was not that music of a 
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great buoy, and then her feathering paddles, | racter, including marches,-polkas, potpourris, 
| dipping almost noiselessly into the sea, she | schottisches, valses-A-deux-temps, many of 


| which, by the self-same musicians, you heard 
performed only last night at the Shire Hall 
Ball, or the Dowager Lady Larkheel’s Assem- 
|bly? And yet I never heard of an associa- 
tion in a country town for putting down 
regimental waltzes on Sundays; and I de- 
cidedly never knew the poet’s corner of a 
country newspaper to be ornamented by such 
a brimstone bard as he who empties his 
penny phials of penny wrath upon the wind 
instruments in Kensington Gardens. Tell 
me, are there not scores of watering-places— 
pious watering-places, the chosen villegia- 
ture of serious old ladies with heavy ba- 
lances at their bankers—of evangelical young 
ladies, whose lives are passed (and admir- 
ably, too) in a circle of tracts, good books, 
fleecy hosiery, beef tea, rheumatism, and bed- 
ridden old ladies —of awakened bankers,, 
possessing private proprietary chapels, and 
never—oh, never !—running away with the 
cash-box—watering-places where pet parsons 
are as plentiful as pet lapdogs, and every 
quack, and every ignoramus, and every crack- 
brained enthusiast can thump his tub and 
think it is a pulpit—can blow his puny tin 
trumpet and think it is the last trump? 
Yet in these same watering-places I never 
heard of denunciations of the cavalry band, 
or very frequently the subscription band 
charming the air with sweet sounds on Sun- 
day afternoons, on the pier or the parade, 
the common or the downs. To come nearer 
home, who has not heard of the Sunday band 
playing upon the terrace of regal Windsor ? 
‘Was notthat mundane music patronised by the 
most immaculate, severely-virtuous of kings 
—the pattern family-man, George the Third ! 
And who can err whocopies George the Third? 
And to come nearer, nearest home, see where- 





unday music be 
so dreadfully wicked ?—or, again, admitting} Anderson and the private 
momentarily, that it mightnot be quite correct, | psalm-tunes while the royal family are at 
| why can’t we bea little consistent in the appli-| dinner, indulge the royal ears with the 
cation of our strictures, remembering that|Old Hundredth between the courses, and 
maxim so time-honoured (in the breach | usher in the entries with the Evening Hymn ? 


yon palace stands—that unsightly but expen- 
sive lump of architecture in eruption—that 
palace before which stand no unholy cabs (oh, 
wicked Place du Caroussel that sufferest 
cabs, omnibuses, citadines, Dame Blanches, 
and voitures bourgeoises!)—in that palace 
the sovereign necessarily dines every Sun- 
day when in town. Do you think Mr. 
band play 


Away, ye hypocrites! Go away, black men, 
don’t you come a-nigh us. You object to 
Sunday strains when the music is out-door 
—when it affords a rational, cheerful, inno- 
cent amusement for the tens of thousands 
of overworked humanity. 

I do not consider myself to be altogether a 
heathen, I have no sympathy for Fetish 
rites, or for any form of Mumbo-Jumboism, 
be that interesting ism found at Eldad, or 
little Bethel, at Saint Trumpington’s Cathe- 


notoriously worldly, not to say frivolous cha-|dral, or on the west coast of Africa. Iam 
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not a pagan, a worshipper of Ahriman, a! on board, that plays gaily all the way to the 
follower of Zoroaster, or a disciple of Tom! suburban watering-place —if at Woolwicl 
Paine, yet I am constrained to confess, that I) towards seven o’clock you may hear the 
ean discern no difference at all between! Artillery band tuning up for the officers’ 
sacred and secular music, that should render | mess, why should the crowds who now 
the performance of the first permissible, and| wander purposeless about the streets and 
of the second obnoxious as impious on the| parks of London be deprived of a cheap, 
Sabbath-day. Music may be grave or gay,| wholesome, and sensible gratification ? Which 
lively or plaintive, but it is always sacred. | is best—to listen to the overture to Oberon 
It is an art. Its every phase can soften,|in Kensington Gardens, or to brood over a 
refine, subdue, charm, refresh, console,human- | tap-room table, muttering out the latest 
ise, elevate, improve. When it is coarse} false or true news of the Turco-Russian 
or vulgar, it is not music at all, but sound | war, or growling out the odds on the next 
prostituted. So would I have no bad music| Derby, or spelling out over a misanthropic 


allowed either on Sundays or week-days any- 
where, but good music ; what nice and con- 
ceited sciolist is to weigh the nice distinc- 
tions between the sacred and profane,—to 


pipe the record of the last prize-fight ? Which 
is best—to go to a Sunday bed in pure weari- 
ness, or skulk about street corners and against 
| posts till the public-houses open, and gnash 





tell me which is lay and -which is clerical your teeth with impotent abuse of the legisla- 
music? The Dead March in Saul, played in| ture when they close, or maunder over a 
quick measure, is a jig ; Adeste Fideles, is as pamphlet onraw cottonina deserted club-room 
triumphant, joyous, brilliant, mirthful, as the | —or to saunter on the green grass beneath the 
Happy, Happy, duet in Acis and Galatea. | green trees, surrounded by happy groups, gay 
My Mother bids me bind my Hair, is as| colours, kind voices, silver laughter, children 
plaintive as any air in any oratorio in| spangling the sward like daisies, manhood in 
existence: and so is Auld Robin Gray.|its prime, beauty in its flower, old age in 
Sound the Loud Timbrel, is in its actual | reverent complacency—all kept together, not 
time, almost a polka. Who can call that) by strong excitement, not by frenzied de- 
tremendous deep burst of joy and praise} clamation, not by fireworks or jugglers’ feats 
—that chorus or choruses, the Hallelujah ;|or quacks’ orations, but by the simple, 
to which we, cold-blooded, fleshy, phlegmatic | tender tie of a few musical chords, of a 
Englishmen even, accord the tribute of stand-| pretty tune or two played by a score of men 
ing up uncovered whenever it is performed,—| in red coats? We might have the grass and 
who can call the Hallelujah Chorus sacred in ‘the trees, the children and the daisies, you 
the Sternhold and Hopkins’ sense of the word? | say, without the music. If we need recrea- 
Sacred it is as the master-piece of a great | tion, we might walk in the fields or the lanes. 
musician, but it is no sour canticle, no nasal; Yes; and I have seen a cow in a field, and 





chant. It is a triumphant pean of happi- 
ness and thankfulness; it is the voice of all 
humanity, singing, not miserably, not dole- 
fully, not with a mouth whose lips are cracked 
with vinegar, and whose tongue saturated 
with gall, and whose teeth on edge with 
bitter doctrine, and whose throat half-choked 
with a starched neck-cloth, but with full 
expansive lungs, with a heart beating with 
pleasure, with nerves strung with strong 
reliance and cheerful faith, with a whole 
spirit loudly, jubilantly giving thanks for the 
sun, the seas, the fields, the seed-time, and 
the harvest, for the merciful present and the 
merciful to come. Old Rowland Hill was 
right in his generation when he declared 
that he could not see why the devil should 
have all the good tunes to himself,—and fol- 
lowed his declaration by having the words in 
his hymnbook set to the best secular tunes. 


But I will go farther than Rowland Hill. I'| 


cannot see why the devil should have any 
good tunes. Let us respect and cherish, 


ennoble and protect the art of music, and | 


there shall speedily be no harm in music, 
secular or sacred, on Sundays. 


Sauce for the goose, sauce for the gander. | 
In the name of common sense, if the Star, 
steam-packet is allowed to start every Sun-| 


day morning for Gravesend with a brass-band 


| she was chewing the cud, and a donkey ina 
by-lane, and he was munching thistles. If 
I wish to ruminate, to be alone, to be Misan- 
thropos and hate mankind, I know where to 
| walk ; but if I wish to see my fellows around 
'me pleasurably occupied (for what is hap- 
piness but delightful labour, and doing 
/good actions the most delightful labour of 
jall!), and by some harmless music pleased, 
}and thereby rendering the best and sweetest 
| thanks to that Giver whom (as good Bishop 
Taylor phrases it) we cannot please unless 
|we be infinitely pleased ourselves —then 
| thither will I go; and thither, too, I went 
|only two Sundays ago, into Kensington 
Gardens, where sixty thousand persons (and 
‘not one pickpocket—apparent, at least), of 
every rank and grade in life, were collected 
to hear the band play. I forgive Sir Bry- 
gAMIN Hatt much red tape, past, present 
and to come, for this one sensible concession 
| of his. 

| The band playing in Kensington Gardens! 
Till within the last month, this celebration 
taking place during the summer months 
twice a-week was, with some few exceptions, 
an exclusively aristocratic amusement. Some 
ragged waifs and strays of bad or miserable 
humanity—some heaps of tatters that had 
‘souls inside, but very little corporeal life— 
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| were wont to come here and crouch upon the! (like a “keeper” to a ring of virgin gold)—a 
|| grass till routed up by park-keeper’s cane, | belt of workers, of peasants, mechanics, arti- 
ully listening to the music, and wistfully | sans, clerks, high middle-class, medium middle- 
gazing round from time to time in search class, and low middle-class men, who come 
of eleemosynary pence. But they seldom| here, Sunday after Sunday, rejoicing at, and 
managed to elude the vigilance of the guar-| grateful for, the boon (infinitesimally small as 
dians even sufficiently to pass the gate. By | itis), who bring their wives and children, down 
times threadbare men who did not eat often,| to the baby at the breast, with them; who 
pacing the noble avenues in abstract thought | listen patiently and cheerfully to the music, 
or entranced perusal of learned books, would and, wonder of wonders, do not endeavour 
come, accidentally, upon the aristocratic! to stone the musicians, root up the plants, 
throng; but they would glance at their set fire to the grass, dash out the brains of 
shabby clothes and sigh, and hie away quickly the children of the aristocracy against 
on the other side, frightened like unto a fawn stones, rend the swells limb from limb, 
leaping out from a covert into some glade of sell the daughters of the preetors into slavery, 
Bushy Park, where a merry pic-nic party is defile the graves of the sdiles’ wives, 
assembled, and betaking itself, startled, into smoke short pipes in the vicinity of the band, 
the umbrage of the oaks again, People| fight among themselves, usurp the chairs by 
dressed to attend the band-playing at Ken- force, and refuse to pay for them, carve their 
sington. Lines of empty carriages waited names on the trunks of the trees, gather 
outside the gates, while their possessors pro- flowers from the Birchbroomicus Busbiense, 
menaded the gardens. Round the braying | introduced seventeen hundred and seventy- 
bandsmen were gathered the great London' three (as the label says), pelt the attendants 
dandies, the great London belles, the pearls of the refreshment-rooms with ginger-beer 
of aristocratic purity, and, I am afraid, some! bottles, or purloin Mr. Gunter’s cheese-cakes 
other pearls of beauty and of price, but of, and raspberry tarts! Who do none of these 
more Cleopatrean configuration, and whose | things, though certain sections of thinkers 
Antonies found here a neutral ground where-| and speakers, even of a moderate descrip- 
on to vaunt their charms and their possession. | tion, appear to think that every Sunday crowd 
Could the wiry little terrier in the sulky | must necessarily commit acts of this nature. 
brougham by Victoria Gate have spoken, he} My Sunday afternoon in Kensington Gar- 
dens was not, perhaps, begun under the most 


would have told you where the lady in the | 
long black ringlets, with so many diamonds, !advantageous circumstances. Though the 
day was hot, it was lowering, and the sky 





and with gold flowers on her veil, was gone— 


| the coachman could speak, but would not—he | 
was discreet. The whole scene was a charmed | 
circle of moustaches and tufts (the beard 
movement was not then), watchchains, filla- 
gree card-cases, Brussels lace, moiré antique | 
resses, primrose kid gloves, vinaigrettes, 
auburn curls, semi-transparent bonnets, var- 
nished boots, and bouquet de millefleurs. 
As for smoking, who would have dared to 
think of smoking in Kensington’s sacred 
garden, save, perhaps, wicked Captain Rolster 
of the Heavies, or the abandoned Lieutenant 
Lilliecrap of the Lancers? They smoked— 
those incorrigible young men—but then it 





seemed to say, Put on your white ducks and 
book-muslins, and leave your umbrellas at 
home, but in half-an-hour I rain. Again, I 
entered the gardens by a wrong gate (there 
are so many gates), and wandered about for 
some time disconsolately, finding myself at 
Bayswater when I wished myself at Knights- 
bridge, and catching a glimpse of the hideous 
Wellington statue at Hyde Park Corner 
through the trees, when the next vista I ex- 
pected was of the red bricks of William the 
Third’s hideous but comfortable palace. Then 
I came across two children whom I didn’t 
love, as I do most children, but looked upon, 


was at some distance from the ladies (whose | on the contrary, with an evil eye, and male- 
points and paces, by the way, they dis-|volent aspirations, for they were horrible 
cussed not quite so respectfully, but with | children ; they squabbled one with the other, 
something of a sporting gusto) ; and there is| and threatened to tell of one another. One 
a very difference, you will allow, between a|of them ran between my legs, and another 
penny Pickwick and one of Hudson’s regalias | cut me across the ancles with a whip—play- 
at two and a half guineas per pound. fully, as he meant it, no doubt, fiendishly as I 
Miraculously to say, the swells (so un-|thought. They were aided and abetted in all 
affectedly may I be allowed to term the|this by a morose nurse, who looked darkly at 
upper classes) remain. They positively, by a|me, and wondered, mutteringly, “What 
| charming condescension and _ inexplicable} people thought of themselves.” I confess, as 
affability, frequent the band-playing, now that | far as I was concerned, that I thought it un- 
It takes place on Sundays; and, considering | just that people should be tripped up and cut 
the lateness of the season, in no diminished | across the ancles. Then I was sorely annoyed 
numbers, But to this inner ring of perfumed | by a stern and forbidding man, who persisted 
youths and jewelled dames, to these sons of|in walking before me, who had no right to 
Proconsols, and daughters of preetors, and| wear the boots he did—they being aggressive, 
Wives of sediles, there is now added another | iron-heeled, and craunching the gravel ashe | 
belt—thicker, stronger, coarser, if you will| walked. He carried an umbrella as though 
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it were a cartwhip; and I could not help|so long-winded and melancholy, that I could 
fancying that his name must have been some-| not helpfancying that the band-master himself | 
thing like Captain Prosser, formerly R.N.,| was one of the principal objectors to Sunday 
that he had been governor of some jail, and / music, and had made a compromise with his | 
that he was a hard man, fond of the crank. |conscience by providing the most mournful 
Altogether I became uneasy and dissatisfied ;| pieces in the regimental repertoire. A pa- 
was almost concluding that my dinner had | tient eo placable monster—a good- 
disagreed with me. natural rabble, this same English nation, | 
But I came upon the music-platform at} Here they seemed quite satisfied, pleased, 
last, the Guards’ band standing in a circle | nay, grateful, for the Lifeguards’ band, with | 
and blowing manfully, the adjacent refresh-|their “Tunes that the Cow died of.” They | 
ment-room, the chairs, the price of which had|asked not (at least audibly) for more than 
been judiciously reduced from sixpence to|this, with the permission of walking about | 
one penny, and surrounding all, a compact, | under the trees, and of seeing their children 
earnest, eager crowd,* listening with pleased | sporting on the grass. Yet but two Sundays | 
earstothe music. The fine gentlemen, the beau-| before I had seen another public, far away | 
tiful ladies, the titled and happy of the land, | beyond the Straits of Dover,—a patient pub- | 
were there in great force: their empty car-|lic,too: good-natured, long-suffering, but not | 
riages waited for them at the gate asjalways quite contented. For that public | 
in the old time; but the immense mass of|were provided, as special Sunday treats, | 
those present were toilers—working-people of | military bands, not one or two, but half a 
every rank ; nor is it necessary to draw any |dozen; a whole concert of drums; miles of | 
minute distinction between them, for the| picture galleries, and museums, and antiqui- | 
bank-clerk, the curate, the tradesman, have | ties, and palatial saloons to walk about in, | 
to work quite as hard, and find it quite as | free; and a Great Palace full of marvels of 
difficult to make both ends meet as the car-| art and industry, for which the whole world || 
penter, the bricklayer, and the journeyman | had been ransacked, to be explored for four 
tailor. I do not think I am called upon | sous—twopence! 
to descant at length upon the good behaviour, | On the whole, I should like our Sun- | 


the quiet inoffensiveness of the vast assem-|day to be quiet, cheerful, English, with a | 
blage here collected; upon the absence of/little more out-of-doorishness,—a little more 
broils, or violence, or ribald talk. I am one|harmony—there, I have said it!—a little 
of those who think that an English aneens | aeeee sitting down at tables, or strolling | 


is the best behaved, quietest, best humoured | about grassy swards to hear good music. 
crowd in Europe. I think so still, though; Don’t stop short at Kensington Gardens, | 
among those thousands in Kensington Gardens ; good Mr. Chief Commissioner, Don’t stop | 
at least a tithe formed part of that ominous;short at the band of the Life Guards. Re- | 
well-dressed throng whom, not many!member there are such places as Hyde Park, 
Sundays back, I had heard yelling at the| Saint James’s, the Green, Victoria, and 
same noble and happy personages they asso-| Battersea Parks. One volunteer is worth a | 
ciated so comfortably with to-day; whom Ihad/ dozen pressed men. Let the soldiers have 
seen lashed to frenzy by the pig-headed exhi-| their afternoon holiday if they choose one, 
bition of a mis-directed police force, and which | or let them have extra pay if that is what | 
frenzy, but for the oil thrown a few days; they desire. We won’t object to the rate. | 
afterwards upon the waves, would have| But let us have bands of our own in our | 
grown into a tempest such as not all the! public gardens to discourse sweet music to 
trails of all the six-pounders in Woolwich; us on Sunday afternoons and Sunday even- 
Arsenal, served by all the young gentlemen who | ings. There will be far more brotherly love, 
have not the least business to be in the House | and far less liquor, and far fewer night-charges | 
of Commons, would have been able to quell. | on Monday. i 

The same crowd; the same Toms, and! A little before six o’clock the musicians | 
Dicks, and Harries ; and see what a little is| played Partant pour la Syrie and God save 
required to keep them in good humour. A the Queen ; then the crowd dispersed quietly. | 
circular refreshment room, with ices, ginger-| I saw not one policeman, and not one police- 
beer, and Banbury cakes; some scores of}man was needed. The wheezy, red-waist- | 
garden chairs at a cheaper rate than usual,|coated park-keepers were quite sufficient to | 
and a platform where my friends the red-| quell the somewhat too exuberant animal 
jackets are operating upon ophecleide, trom- | spirits of the London boys, who are to be found 

ne, and kettle-drum, and this was ali. 1}in every London crowd, making noises where | 
even remarked that the tunes the musicians | they ought to be silent, and clambering over 
played were of the dreariest, most lachry-| railings where they have no business to be. _ 
mose, most penitential tunes that could be} Walking home, much elevated in spirits | 
well heard,—still secular music, no doubt,—| from the cheerful scene I had witnessed, and 
selections from popular operas, of course, but | quite forgetting Captain Prosser and his 
| boots, and the disagreeable children, I thought 


* The total number of persons who entered Kensington » co a 
Gardens on Sunday, August the nineteenth, was sixty. to myself, This is not much, but it is some | 


one thousand, four hundred and fifty-eight. relief for the toiling many. 
————— 
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